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RUSSIA: WHAT NOW? 


ATURALLY everyone is asking now: Will there be a third 
N veone war? It is, of course, impossible to answer positively, but 

one thing is certain; the Western Powers have taken steps 
and are in process of taking others which will make a third world war 
less likely. They have served notice on Russia that aggression will 
not be tolerated as it was for five years before the last world war. This 
action will have political and psychological effects and, as far as it goes, 
constitutes a definite success for the West. People are naturally sick 
at heart that five years after the most devastating war in history we 
should have to envisage and prepare for another major struggle. Weak 
hearts feel that if the second half of the century is to be decimated by 
wars against Communism as the first half was against Prussianism the 
human race is doomed. Stout hearts will say that, even if it is, we had 
better go down fighting for the right, and perhaps with luck we shall 
save ourselves by our endeavours and others by our example, and so 
the worst may not happen after all. 

At a moment like this one might stop and try to interpret this phase 

of history through which we are passing. I am inclined to think that 
the two German wars which have racked the first half of this century 
will be found by the historians of the future to be only incidents in 
our history and not fundamental landmarks. Germany is a very young 
political unit in Europe and has only since 1870 intruded itself into 
world affairs. In due course it will play a part in Europe again, but its 
temporary elimination as a Great Power has brought us back to the old 
situation in Europe which has existed for over 200 years. The dominant 
feature of this situation was and is again now the fundamental difference 
in culture, outlook, historical background and way of life between the 
Eastern Slav world and the West. 

From the time of Peter the Great, when he won the battle of Poltava 
and the crowned heads of Europe realised that something new had 
arisen in the East, up to to-day, Russia has been a disturbing element, 
a foreign body to the rest of the Continent. Uninfluenced by the 
Reformation and the Counter-reformation of the West, she has derived 
her inspiration from the theocratic ideology of Byzantium and her 
statecraft from the autocracy that grew up under the Mongol hege- 
mony. To-day the problem of this foreign body in Europe is even more 
formidable than it was, for it is not only Europe that is being affected 
but the world. And one cannot.help feeling that the ideas of Professor 
H. J. Mackinder may be founded on more fundamental truths than are 
pleasant to contemplate these days. Mackinder, it will be remembered, 
held that the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were the centuries of 
the Atlantic and sea Powers, who built up their maritime commerce 
and founded their system of civic liberties and parliamentary democracy 
upon it. The coming age, he thought, would belong to the great land 
Powers of the Eur-Asian “ heartland,’ because science had given 
increased economic and so political power to land over against sea 
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| 
transport. The effects of air power were hardly foreseen in his days, 1 
and this might to some extent redress the balance. Broadly speaking, | 
however, the Atlantic Powers are, as he foresaw, being faced with a | 
vast ‘“‘ heartland ”’ from the Pacific to Central Europe, a combination | 
of Eastern Slav masses with Eastern Teuton efficiency. The problem of | 
the twentieth century is whether the sea Powers can “contain ”’ the | 
“heartland ’”’ Power within its continental land mass, a new Holy | 
Alliance far more formidable than anything dreamed of by Alexander I 
or Bismarck. | 

It is important that the Western Powers do not allow themselves to 
be panicked by the vast potential strength of this Eastern colossus. 
It is part of the Russian game to terrify us into paralysis and to wreck 
our economy by breakneck rearmament, which, as they hope, will - 
undermine our post-war economic recovery and lead to the spread of 
discontent, and consequently to Communism. It is important that we 
should not be provoked into playing their game. Moreover, the boot is 
not all on one leg. It is impossible to conceive that the tension inside 
Russia, the feverish war preparations and the mounting anti-foreign — 
hysteria can go on indefinitely without something cracking. The 
Russians are not naturally a militaristic people like the Germans. 
There is a strong anarchical element in their make-up. In fact the 
historical basis for the autocracy always was that Russia must have a> 
powerful central régime in order to weld an amorphous mass with its 
anarchical tendencies into a political unit. Without this the Russian 
State would probably never have come into existence. But there have 
been constant fluctuations in Muscovite policy. Throughout Russian 
history tyrannical Tsars with centralising tendencies have alternated 
with mild and liberal ones. We are experiencing to-day a repetition of 
what happened under Nicolas I in the middle of last century, with 
whom (absit omen) we went to war in the Crimea to stop his attempt to 
dismember Turkey. But Nicolas I was followed by Alexander II who, 
though an autocrat, was liberal in his outlook. Moreover, during the 
nineteenth century Russia passed through an era of literary, musical 
and general cultural renaissance such as no other country in Europe 
experienced, Here again was another side to the Russian soul being 
displayed. It is thus clear that the course of Russian history may lead 
us to expect a reaction against the present intolerant foreign policy, 
even though a Communist régime continues in power. After all it is 
not so many years ago that Litvinov played an honoured réle in the 
councils of the League of Nations. But a change of tactics will not 
happen unless the rest of the world takes a strong stand against Russia 
in her present mood. 

The Russian philosopher, Nicolas Berdayev, writing* about the Rus- 
sian desire to save humanity and liberate the spirit of man which finds 
such a place in Russian literature and thought, says: ‘‘ The Russian 
idea has found itself in profound conflict with Russian history, as it 
was built up by the forces which held sway in it. In this lies the tragic 
element in the historical destiny of Russia and also the complexity of 
our subject.”” This dualism, or, as Berdayev calls it in another passage 
of this work, “ polarisation ”’ of the Russian character, makes relations 
with that country so exasperating. A country that thinks itself destined 
to liberate mankind from economic slavery imposes on its satellites the 
Muscovite secret police, and, while organising a “ peace ” campaign, 
secretly arms divisions for an attack on its neighbour. But all this is 

* The Russian Idea. Page 218 Bles. 
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| part of the Russian character. The remarkable thing is that no one 
realised this more clearly or wrote more trenchantly about it than Karl 
Marx himself. After the failure of the 1848 revolutionary movements in 
Europe he lived in England and wrote regularly for the New York 
Ivibune. His despatches during 1853, when the Crimean War was in 
the offing, are full of his ideas on the ‘‘ Eastern Question” which 
troubled our grandfathers then, just as it troubles us now. His publica- 
tions at this period can be read in eight volumes, and they show him 
deeply concerned in preventing Russian influence from spreading in 
Europe and in protecting ‘“‘ European liberties.’”’ At one time he advo- 
cates supporting Serbia as a South Slav bulwark against Russia, at 
another he laments the weakness and archaic nature of the Ottoman 
Empire. “ Russia,’ he says in one despatch, ‘‘ may seem obstinately 
and deeply attached to certain fixed ideas, but as soon as the other 
Powers resist in a determined and united way, they find that Russia 
accepts a modest retreat.’’ With prophetic insight he says in another 
despatch : “Will Byzantinism, represented by Russia, yield to Western 
civilisation, or will it one day find an opportunity to renew its per- 
nicious influence in a form more terrible and tyrannical than ever ? ”’ 
Needless to say, these parts of Karl Marx’s works are not allowed to 
be known inside Russia to-day. 

The world is thus faced with a phase of Russian policy which is 
engaging in an all-out drive for the expansion of Communism, wherever 
there is suitable ground to be found. This all-out drive cannot continue 
indefinitely. Either the Kremlin cannot stop and will plunge the world 
into catastrophe once more, or else these fanatics will realise in the 
eleventh hour that the whole non-Communist world is against them, 
and will recoil. In that case we may have a decade or so in which 
we can live together with a Communist régime in Russia, as we did for 
twenty years between the wars after the Allied intervention in Russia 
had failed and before Litvinov was dismissed from the Foreign Office 
and replaced by Molotov. At present there is no sign of anything like 
this happening. Only a serious reverse and failure of Russia’s plans 
could bring this about, and Russia has been quite successful of late. But 
not everywhere. The West has had its successes. The Russian plot in 
Greece was a complete fiasco. Tito’s disaffection is perhaps the most 
serious reverse of all for the Kremlin. India and Pakistan are not the 
pliant tools that Moscow was hoping for. British statesmanship in 
settling a difficult Commonwealth problem completely nonplussed the 
Kremlin, who has become so archaic and hidebound in its thinking 
that it cannot imagine an Imperial power handing over authority 
voluntarily. The most astonishing thing about Russian Communism 
to-day is its complete conservatism. It is living in a world of at least 
fifty years ago. ; 

if ane aula get into the minds of the small clique of the Politburo 
which controls the destinies of the Communist block that covers two 
continents one would probably find them much concerned with a 
number of internal Russian problems. They have to appear much 
stronger than they really are. Russian policy abroad has always made 
good use of the fear which Russia’s size, secrecy of purpose and doubt as 
to the next move engenders in the outer world. It is one of her firm 
resolves to wreck the Marshall plan. What better way of doing it is 
there than to spread panic in Western Europe and America and cause 
these countries to throw over their plans of economic recovery Pantt-is 
vital therefore that we balance our rearmament programme with that 
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-of our economic recovery plans, and we can bear in mind that we have — 
some cards in our hands to play as well. The American industrial 
potential is vastly superior to that of Russia, and if it takes a little 
time to come into play and if in the meantime Russian tanks could 
break through to the Channel ports, we can remember that the Ameri- 
cans have a stockpile of the atomic bombs. And apart from that the 
powers in Russia may ponder what will happen next if they do succeed 
in getting all Europe under their control. They would still have Great — 
Britain to reduce to subservience, and the United States would still be © 
more menacing to them than ever. We therefore have a sporting chance — 
that the Communist leaders will shrink from a blitzkrieg of the Hitlerian 
type, if only because they may remember what happened to Hitler. 

Moreover, Russia is certainly no paradise at the present time. The 
gigantic rearmament programme that they have been carrying through, 
while the West has marked-time, has had repercussions inside Russia. 
Economic recovery has been slowed down. The mere fact that it is 
now a criminal offence to publish any figures about industrial and 
agricultural production shows how little the authorities wish to be 
known about the true internal state of Russia. For many years only 
percentage figures on an unknown basis are all that is published. 
Although progress has undoubtedly been made in the reconstruction of 
the large devastated areas of Western Russia this process must have 
been slowed down by the enormous standing army over her vast 
territories. Garrisons have to be kept at various points to overawe 
satellite countries, like Poland or Czechoslovakia, or stiffen satellite 
troops. The hatred roused in a section of the population in the Catholic 
Western Slav countries by the Russian secret police régime must be a 
factor making for caution in starting what they now know must become 
a general war in Europe if Russian tanks break through to the Channel. 
Even if they covered it up by making it a movement to unify all 
Germany by invasion, from the Eastern occupied part, it must be clear 
to the Russians after the United Nations reaction over Korea that they, 
could not get away with a united Germany of this kind without a 
general war. 

Further evidence of tension inside Russia is provided by information 
that has come through about the conditions in the villages. When I 
was in the Ukraine in 1945 visiting collective farms, I found them run 
by locally elected committees who were from time to time supervised 
by representatives of the local government. These committees are 
under direct orders from central government commissars who enforce 
rigid fulfilment of the food deliveries to the Government. Centralisation 
and elimination of all freedom of enterprise, which to a certain extent 
was a feature of the old collective farm, has been ruthlessly put through. 

Probably the most difficult problem facing the Western Powers is the 
disposition of their forces to meet Russian aggression along the many 
thousand miles of frontier from the Far East to the Baltic. Russian 
policy has not changed throughout the centuries. Slowly and relent- 
lessly Russia has advanced across Asia to the Pacific from the days of 
Yermak in 1582 till she was stopped in Manchuria by Japan in 1905. 
Tsarist Russia knew precisely how to keep up pressure first at one 
point in Asia and then at another in Europe, always keeping the rest of 
the world in doubt as to where she was going to press next. After the 
Crimean War she was bottled up in the Black Sea and denied the right 
to keep a fleet there. She immediately started her advance across 
Central Asia, and in General Kaufmann’s campaigns brought Russian 
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arms up to the frontiers of Afghanistan. Having reached a point 
early in the ’eighties, when further advance southward would have 
meant war with Great Britain, she spent the next twenty-five years 
expanding in the Far East. Russian penetration of Manchuria and 
attempted domination over China ended in defeat in the Russo-Japanese 
war. Throughout this time Russia did her best to keep China weak 
and subservient to her will. All reforms advocated by the Western 

_ Powers in China were resisted by Russia. After the defeat by Japan she 
returned to Europe and the Middle East. In 1912 in the Balkans she 
succeeded in creating the Balkan League to assist in the break-up of 
Turkey, but the Titos of that time prevented her from dominating it, 
‘so she failed again. In Persia the Nationalist revolution and the 
movement for reform were bitterly opposed by Russia. The American 
financial adviser, Morgan Shuster, was dismissed by the Shah on Russian 
insistence, because Russia wanted Persia to be weak and reforms under 
Western influence to be suppressed. Fora time the Russian revolution 
after the first world war led to the dropping of expansionist designs in 
Asia and Eastern Europe, but as soon as she recovered her strength 
the old policy began again. To cast one’s mind over Russia’s foreign 
policy during the last hundred years is only to see an almost complete 
replica of what is happening in Korea to-day, or may happen in Persia 
the Balkans or Germany to-morrow. 

In these last three regions we can look for trouble at any time. In 

- Germany, for reasons which I have stated above, Russia may hesitate. 
In the Balkans Tito’s position is politically and morally very strong 
with his own people, but if Russia thought that a general conflagration 
would not result she would crush him with a few armoured divisions. 
It is vital that we and the United States give all assistance possible to 

_ Tito, for he holds a key position. 

In Persia nothing would be easier than for Russia to stage another 
Korea. The Persian Government is in the hands of a landlord and 
merchant plutocracy, while the middle and professional classes remain 
weak and the peasants poverty-stricken and landless. There is no 
better ground for Communism in the whole of the Middle East than 
here. We and the Americans can only advise the Shah, who actually 
needs no advice, for no one realises more than he the vital need for 

-reforms in Persia. Asia is to-day full of new countries which are the © 
succession States of old empires, like Burma, India, Indonesia and 
Indo-China, or old countries like Persia, which has had a national 
revolution. In all of them the feeling of independence is so strong that 
foreign help and advice is resented. Yet all these countries want finan- 
cial help from America on condition that they can spend it themselves. 
But the Americans have learnt their lesson in China and are not going 
to dispense funds, a large part of which goes as “ baksheesh ”’ to the 
Prime Minister’s relations. The same is true of the Arab world, with the 
possible exception of Iraq. The Middle East in fact is an area where 
Russian intrigue could reap a rich harvest, and it happens to be the 
place where the richest oil reserves in the world are found. We and the 
Americans can only use our influence to induce these young nationalist 
governments to modernise their States and eliminate corruption before 
it is too late. But we need not assume that even in the Far East the 
Communist front is united. It was right to recognise the Communist 
Government of China, for although such a policy may not pay dividends 
at once, it is reasonable to suppose that the interests of China and of 
Russia will ultimately tend to diverge. One thing one can learn from 
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the history of Russian expansion which should never be forgotten : _ 
that the peoples of Asia do not in the long run accept the domination — 
of Russia, whether its figure-head is the Great White Tsar or Joseph 


Stalin. 
M. Puiries PRICE. 


THE FAR EAST: A RESTATEMENT. > 


HEN the writer first visited Korea, before her annexation by © 

\ \) Japan, the country still belonged in the main to the unmodern- | 

ised Far East, though the Japanese, who exercised a pro- 
tectorate, were introducing Western civilisation at second hand. Seoul, 
the capital, was still a place of peace and charm. “ I felt I could dream 
the rest of my life away in Seoul,” said D. D. Braham of The Times, 
when notes were compared in Peking. Old Peking and Seoul had much 
in common in massive walls and gateways, upward-curving roofs 
supported by wooden pillars, spacious courtyards and terraces ; in use 
of line and colour, golds, blues and greens, and China’s decorative script. 
Oxen and donkeys still provided most of the transport. Men wore 
white, gown-like drapery and dwarf top-hats; women were dressed in 
near-white baggy pantaloons flapping at the ankles below long, high- 
waisted petticoats, above which bodices covered their shoulders but 
left their breasts wholly, or partially, bare. The bridge across the 
Yalu river was not yet built. Only its pillars, square and squat, marched 
in long strides across the water. The Antung-Mukden railway was still the 
light, narrow-gauge line built during the Russo-Japanese war. It twisted 
laboriously through tangled hills towards a half-way rest-house, where 
one spent the night and was told with pride that Kitchener had slept 
there not long ago. 

This may seem.a very distant starting point for treatment of current 
events. But beginnings are important in countries with long memories. 
The beginnings of Communism in Korea are not to be sought in post- 
war developments but in the early years of the century, in the con- 
fluence of an independence movement which thirty-three Korean 
leaders inaugurated on March Ist, 1919, with the Communism which 
Koreans who lived in Siberia and were naturalised Russian subjects . 
were imbibing at about the same time. There were some 40,000 of 
them. Some formed the first Korean Communist Party after Kras- 
noschekoff had declared for Communism at Nikolsk-Ussuriski. Early 
in 1920 a Korean battalion joined the rst Far Eastern Soviet Regiment, 
and at the end of the year a regional committee of the Korean Com- 
munist Party was organised in Khabarovsk. Korean units aiding the 
Bolsheviks were later brought under the control of a Korean military 
council with headquarters in the Maritime Province. 

It is not perhaps generally realised, though-of course it ought to be, 
that the Maritime Province runs down to meet the northern tip 
of Korea. It marches for a much longer distance with Man- 
churia. In any circumstances, accordingly, there are bound to be 
close relations between Koreans and Russians and between Chinese 
and Russians in this area. Under the Japanese régime there was more 
mutual suspicion than friendliness between them. With the collapse 
of the Japanese the reverse naturally came about, quite apart from 
Communism. Communism, of course, has provided a powerful bond. 
The Communist Party of Korea, founded in 1925, became a member of 
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the Comintern in 1928, re-entering it again, after a period of disciplinary 
reorganisation, between 1932 and 1935. It was round about this period 
that North Korea’s chief leaders of the present day, Kim I] Sung, 
Kim Doo Bong and Pak Heun Yung, began to emerge. Koreans fought 
on the Chinese Communists’ side in considerable numbers against Japan. 
Three years ago there were 1,300,000 of them, according to Chinese 
reports in Manchuria. 

About China, too, we have to recall half-forgotten facts if we are to 
understand the hold which Communist Russia has obtained over her, 
and the facts must be stated in the sharp-edged way in which Chinese 
remember them, not as we do, with edges smoothed by mitigating 
circumstances. First comes the loss of Formosa, China’s since 1683, 
as a result of her first war with Japan. That was followed by depriva- 
tion of territory, through forceful diplomacy, in ninety-nine-year leases 
obtained by Tsarist Russia, Germany, Britain and France, namely, the 
leases of Port Arthur and Dalny, now known as Dairen, and of Kiao- 
chow, Weihaiwei, the Kowloon peninsula and Kwangchowwan. Then 
came the Allies’ relief of Peking in Igoo. ‘‘ Peking suffered as Asiatic 
cities have always suffered when taken by assault by Asiatic armies,”’ 
says the leading British historian of those times, ‘‘ but now the invading 
forces were the armies of the Western Powers. ... Many of the Manchu 
nobility and countless thousands of women put an end to their lives ; 
many thousands of men were killed in a wild orgy of slaughter.’’* 
This was followed by the Russo-Japanese war, a much bigger demonstra- 
tion of power-politics on Chinese soil than 1898, the year of the leases, 
had furnished. In the first world war China was induced to side with the 
Allies in ignorance of the fact that Britain, Tsarist Russia and France 
had promised to support Japan’s claims at the peace conference to be 
treated as Germany’s successor in Shantung.f 

To appreciate the shock which the Treaty of Versailles gave the 
Chinese it is necessary to realise that it came at a critical moment in 
their intellectual life and at one of frustration in their domestic affairs. 
They were being swept away from all their Confucian moorings, includ- 
ing the language of the classics, which was beginning to be displaced 
by the advocacy of Hu Shih and others of the spoken language for 
literary purposes. Foreign ideas and knowledge had been pouring into 
the country, largely through translations, for a generation, and latterly 
to an increasing extent through the agency of returned students. The 
capacity of young students trained in China to assimilate all that was 
becoming available was over-taxed, and many foreign: conceptions 
gained currency in half-understood form. Then, while the mould of 
Western conceptions had not yet set, a reaction began, presently 
illustrated by Liang Chi-ch’ao’s Reflections on a Journey im Europe, 
written in 1919, and Liang Sou-ming’s Civilisations and Philosophies of 
East and West, published in 1922. The welcome given to the Russian 
revolution by Chen Tu-hsiu and Li Ta-chao, both professors at Peking 
University, before these books appeared accentuated and confused the 
reaction, which as a result of the Versailles Treaty became embittered. 

The mass of Chinese students, who shared with their professors an 
astonishing amount of influence in the country at large, had watched 
the Russian revolution with an interest which was political as well as 
intellectual. They saw in it a new and promising method of ridding 
China both of foreign domination and of reactionaries, who were 

*H. B. Morse. The International Relations of the Chinese Empire, Vol. III, p. 284. 

+ MacMurray. Treaties and Agreements with and concerning China, Vol. II, pp. 1167-6. 
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multiplying in consequence of the utter failure of government on — 
Western parliamentary lines. Increasing inefficiency of administration, — 


so glibly attributed in the past to Manchu rule, was enhancing evils of 
long standing, the most important being those which were under- 
mining the agrarian system, amongst them strip farming and frag- 


mentation of farm holdings through equal division among sons, 


exorbitant rents and usurious rates of interest. 


These various circumstances made China a fertile field for Communism, ~ 


and Russia took full advantage of them. From 1919, when Leo © 


Karakhan issued a manifesto to the Chinese people promising in effect — 


to make ample amends for his country’s imperialistic past, to 1927, 
when Sun Yat-sen’s party, the Nationalists, or Kuomintang, and the 


Chinese Communist Party, formed in I921,:were severed into hostile — 


bodies, Russian advice and technique were paramount in the country’s 
affairs. Thereafter an influence far more destructive of the Chinese 
State began to gain ground temporarily lost as a result of the Washing- 
ton Conference, Japan’s. Manchuria was seized in 1931, and by 1935 


five of China’s northern provinces, Shantung, Hopei, Chahar, Suiyuan — 


and Shansi, were in danger of a similar fate. The part played by China’s 


Communists in the long war of resistance against Japan greatly — 


strengthened their moral and military position in the country, control 
of which, as everyone remembers, passed into their hands in 1949. 

In no period of history is the logic of events clearer than in the years 
just surveyed. Will the next generation of historians find the logic of 
the present period as fatally plain ? 

How will they regard the non-inclusion of a representative of Com- 
munist China in the Security Council when they examine it in its pre- 
Korean phase ? In its Korean phase, on August 2nd, the matter was 
treated by the Soviet representative in a most ill-advised manner as, 
to quote The Times, “ an essential factor in any settlement on Korea,” 
whereupon Sir Gladwyn Jebb very properly declared that the two 
questions were quite distinct, and that each must be dealt with on its 
merits. Yet at what date between January 6th, when Great Britain 
recognised the new régime in Peking, and June 25th, when the North 
Koreans crossed the 38th Parallel, was the subject dealt with on its 
merits ? Has not that phrase been very wrongly used? Article 23 of 
the United Nations’ Charter indicates what should be implied by the 
term “ merits.” It is easy, of course, to become legalistic in considering 
this point, but it appears to be equally easy to forget, or ignore, the 
terms of the-Charter. This, it must be admitted, is a lengthy document 
liable to be left unread in a reference file. But if the constitution of the 
United Nations is to be maintained it is essential to act in accordance 
with Article 23, which reads: 


“1. The Security Council shall consist of eleven members of the 
United Nations. The Republic of China, France, the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and the United States of America shall be permanent members 
of the Security Council. The General Assembly shall elect six other 
members of the United Nations to be non-permanent members of the 
Security Council, due regard being specially paid, in the first instance 
to the contribution of members of the United Nations to the mainten- 
ance of international peace and security and to the other purposes of the 
organisation, and also to equitable geographical distribution.” 


The British Government recognised Mao Tze-tung’s régime as the 
Government of the Republic of China on January 6th. Nothing that 
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has happened since then has shown, or even suggested, that it is not 


_ the Government of China. Yet the United Kingdom has deferred to the 


opinions of other Powers upon this question of fact, and their opinions 
have related to matters which have nothing to do with it, in the case 
of France to Indo-China, in the case of America to fear of Russia. 

On the question of Formosa, also, it seems desirable, though un- 
fashionable, to refer textually to the agreements involved, as future 
historians will do. They will have before them the Cairo communiqué 
of December Ist, 1943, reading : 


“It is their purpose ’’—the purpose of the United States, Great 
Britain and China—“ that Japan shall be stripped of all the islands in 
the Pacific which she has seized or occupied since the beginning of the 
first world war in 1914, and that all the territories that Japan has stolen 
from China, such as Manchuria, Formosa and the Pescadores, shall be 
restored to the Republic of China.” 


Historians will also have before them the proclamation to the Japanese 
people issued from Potsdam by President Truman, Marshal Stalin, 
Mr. Churchill and General Chiang Kai-shek on July 26th, 1945, which 
reads : 


“The terms of the Cairo declaration shall be carried out and Japanese 
sovereignty shall be limited to the islands of Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu 
and Shikoku and such minor islands as we determine.”’ 


How does President Truman’s declaration of June 27th square with 
these declarations ? The President declared that “the occupation of 
Formosa by Communist forces would be a direct threat to the security 
of the Pacific area and to the United States forces performing their 
lawful and necessary functions in that area,” and that he had “ accord- 
ingly ordered the Seventh Fleet to prevent any attack ” on the island. 
Yet except on the assumption that, once in control of Formosa, Com- 
munist forces would be helped by Russia to convert the island into an 
air base with hostile intent, it is difficult to see how their presence 
there would be dangerous to anyone. There was certainly no evidence, 
prior to June 27th, consonant with the assumption, nor had any 
disclosed itself up to the middle of August. True, the North Koreans 
had been using Russian armour. But are not Bao Dai’s troops using, or 
being trained to use, American weapons against Vietnamese under Ho 
Chi Minh ? How far is it to be considered legitimate for one Power to 
go in “ quarantining”’ territory which does not belong to it lest another 
Power should seize it first ? The Chinese contention is that the United 
States’ action in regard to Korea involves an improper interference with 
their efforts to end their campaign against the Kuomintang, improper 
because the Korean situation was none of their making and because the 
Cairo and Potsdam declarations should not be overriden by the tech- 
nicality that until a peace treaty is signed Formosa still belongs to 

apan. 
: Ho Chi Minh occupies a commanding position in South-East Asia. 
Born in 1894 he grew up in a revolutionary environment, both his sister 
and his brother being imprisoned by the French. After visiting France, 
Britain and the United States in rg11 he worked in Paris as a photo- 
grapher’sassistant, meeting French Marxist and Leftist leaders, including 
Marcel Cachin. In 1923 he went to Moscow as a delegate to the Peasants 
International Congress, and in 1925 to Canton as an interpreter in 
Borodin’s mission. In 1928 he was in Siam, and later in Hong Kong, 
where he worked in the Oriental department of the Komintern. In 
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1940 he was in Yunnan and Kwangsi, about which time he began to 
organise his Vietnam movement on lines resembling those of popular 
fronts in Eastern Europe. After the German attack on the Soviet Union 
he issued, on October 25th, 1941, a manifesto calling upon all nationalists 
to attack the Japanese. In 1944, having proclaimed the Republic of 
Vietnam at Liao Chiao, Ho Chi Minh crossed the border into Tongking 
with some 700 followers and led an uprising. When the Japanese 
collapsed in the following year his followers obtained possession of their 
arms and equipment. Bao Dai abdicated as Emperor of Annam on 
August 26th, 1945, calling upon “‘ all parties and groups, all classes of 
society as well as the Royal Family, to strengthen and support unre- 
servedly the Democratic Republic of Vietnam.” In a very short time 
Ho Chi Minh was in conflict with the French. 

This withered, soft-voiced little man, as he has been described, is at 
once protagonist and antagonist in the two chief movements in South- 
East Asia to-day, nationalism and the extension of democracy in its 
Western and Russian forms. He is a protagonist of the nationalism 
which wants complete freedom from Western rule, an antagonist of the 
nationalism which is content with freedom within the framework of a 
wider system presided over by the Power whose control has become 
irksome. Similarly, he is a protagonist of the democracy that connotes the 
“ people,” an antagonist of the democracy which finds room also for the 
“ classes.”’ 

The second of the two kinds of freedom just described is a typically 
British conception, which the Dutch and French have copied. It may 
be that only the British can make it work, and in Malaya they do not 
propose to try to do so for some time yet. As seen by South-East 
Asiatics the weakness of the idea is that it emphasises community of 
interest in local resources—petroleum, tin, rubber, rice and so on— 
at the expense of their ownership in terms of natural, geographical 
conditions. The Communists can make much of that. 

As regards democracy in its Western form, a severe check was 
experienced when Sun Yat-sen repudiated parliamentary government. 
The number of Chinese living in South-East Asia is large. They looked 
to Sun, as they now look to Mao. Ho Chi Minh derives much help 
from that fact, which will not be changed by American aid, military or 
economic. Malik was wrong in confusing the Korean issue with 
China’s representation on the Security Council. China is the Middle 
Kingdom in the Far East nevertheless. 


E. M. GULL. 


KOREA PAST AND PRESENT. 


OME weeks ago very few people even in this country hardly knew 
G nee Korea is and probably pictured the Koreans as superstitious 

Buddhists in big hats carrying umbrellas. Yet Korea follows the 
pattern of Communist expansion. This conquest and aggressions of 
the Russian Tsars, Red and White, from the sixteenth century onwards 
amounted to forty-nine square miles per day. This expansion is based on 
the traditional lines of Russia and Asia combined, with an iron curtain 
as a protection for the time being against Europe and the West. 
Russian expansion took concrete form in Mongolia, Manchuria, China, 
North Korea, now South Korea, and prepares further advances in 
Formosa, Indo-China, Tibet, Burma, Siam, the Malayas, India, 
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Pakistan, the Middle East and finally Europe. The “‘ cold war ” turns 
into local wars, “softening” the enemy and dissipating the U.N.O. 
forces, keeping always for Russia and her puppets the inner line. The 
softening from within of the U.N.O. countries is effected by local 
Communist parties, Cominform agents, fifth column, strikes, class 
strife, thus trying to achieve Lenin’s tabula rasa theory before building 
the Communist Utopian World State. Hence every form of stabilisation, 
Marshall Plan or any other, is taboo.. Russia, Tsarist or Red, believed 
firmly, as Tolstoy put it, that ‘‘ Russia is the continent and Europe 
its peninsula.”’ 

“ A hungry nation is easier to rule than a satisfied,’ Lenin told me 
years ago, adding that if the Government is strong enough to control 
the production of food and its distribution a moment will arrive when 
the whole nation, cap in hand, will come to you begging for a piece of 
bread. Then it is up to you to give to one and to refuse the other, and 
those to whom you give must work hard and do what you order. To-day 
the nine largest provinces of China, with Sinkiang (the latter strategi- 
cally a most important province for Soviet expansion, where the Soviets 
have just completed a huge railway line connecting that part of China 
with the very basis of the five-year plans in Western Siberia), are 
suffering from starvation and live on bark and herbs. When further 
aggression is carried out, obviously the famished population will have 
an encouraging motto to follow: “ Allis yours, go and take it from the 
enemy.’ Rice is the main food in China, Indo-China, Burma. This 
latter was a large exporter of rice—z2 million tons per annum ; now her 
export has dropped to 1 million per annum, whereas Indo-China’s 
export has dwindled to one-fifth of pre-war. 

From time immemorial Korea was the apple of discord between 
China and Japan, then Japan versus Russia, now Russia versus 
U.N.O. Russia’s technique of expansion is traditional; receiving a 
rebuff on one front, she directs her feelers in another direction. Having 
suffered defeat in the Crimean War she turned to the Middle East. 
Being rebuffed there, she went for the Far East. The Russo-Japanese 
War and Russia’s defeat there in 1905 turned her eyes to the Balkans, 
Constantinople, the Straits, hoping to annex in time Palestine too. 

Korea occupies 85,000 square miles (150 miles wide and 630 miles 
long). It was always the periphery of the old Chinese Empire, its 
diaspora, so to say, hence the object of aggression of all sorts. Russia, 
expanding eastward, reached out and annexed the U.S.S.U.R.I. areas. 
Korea’s history is that of constant invasions and conquests. First came 
the Mongols, then Japanese, then Altai-Tunguz tribes. The Chinese 
conquest brought to the Korean throne the Chinese Duke Ki-Ji as far 
back as 1122 B.c., and Chinese rule from then continued for 1,000 years. 
The Mongol invasion and conquest lasted from 1231 to 1392. But 
Confucianism and Buddhism, accepted and practised by the Koreans, 
could not be eradicated by the Mongol invaders. Again the Mongols 
took possession under their great conqueror of East and West, Kubla 
Khan. Then again at the end of the fourteenth century the Chinese 
reconquered Korea, and her Golden Age, undisturbed by invasions, 
lasted for over 200 years. When in 1627 the Manchu tribes took 
possession of Korea, they left large autonomous rights, and the Koreans 
remained pro-Chinese, and Buddhists and Confucianists at heart. Even 
when the Japanese conquered Korea and isolated it for over 200 years 
the Japanese infiltration, conquests and final annexation was a long and 
painful process for both sides, and Japan finally annexed Korea as late 
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as 1910. Yet she helped the economics of the country during the 
occupation, greatly increasing the exploitation of minerals and gold, 
bauxite, iron ore and anthracite (this latter was found only in Korea, 
none in Japan). Yet 80 per cent. of the population are still engaged in 
agriculture. But apart from all this Korea was an ideal point d'appu 
for Japan on the mainland. Korea possessed a high civilisation, derived 
from China. Confucianism and Buddhism built not only her religious 
but also her family and social life. The kings, as in China, were divinities. 
The upper feudal classes spoke Chinese, the lower Polynesian. Women, 
as in China, were and still are treated as animals ; they have to bear 
children, cultivate the fields and do the housework. Wooden ploughs 
may still be seen. Rice is one-third of the agricultural output. Cotton 
and raw silk are produced. Soya beans are imported by Japanese and 
each year cover more and more of the arable area. 

The end of isolation from the rest of the world, except from Japan and 
China, came with European infiltration. Before 1861 foreigners were 
taboo in the Far East. For instance, if a foreigner set foot on Japanese 
ground, owing to shipwreck or otherwise, he would be beheaded and 
the Japanese who was seen talking to him. The same applied, if not in | 
such a drastic way, to China and Korea. Christianity penetrated into 
Korea by China. Fierce persecution of Christians took place in Korea - 
in the eighteenth century ; their number was then just over 4,000. 
Xenophobia grew, especially when Russia became an aggressive 
neighbour. Despite improvements in roads and ports the Koreans, 
who hate innovations, revolted against their overlords. Mob rioting 
was common. Hating the Japanese, they tried to counterwork them 
by concessions to Europeans from 1882 onward. They signed treaties 
with the U.S.A., Russia, France, Germany and England ; the latter, 
as a safeguard against Russia’s expansion, occupied the Hamilton and 
other Korean islands in the Korean Straits. Japan, however, demanded 
and obtained compensation for losses incurred in the riots, such as 
the concession of building telegraph lines to Fusan and other places. 
With the U.S.A. relations were exceptionally good. However, Japan 
never lost grip and was biding her time to strike. She exploited the 
alternate rule of reformists and reactionaries, but reactionaries usually 
prevailed. 

The breaking point came with the victory of Japan over China in 
1895. The Emperor had to flee to the Russian Legation—a trump card 
in Russian hands. The vassalage to China came to an end, but this 
meant exchanging the frying pan for the fire, as the Japanese became 
full masters. To safeguard herself from growing Russian aggression 
Japan later signed an alliance with England. The defeat of China on 
the Yalu river, the Korean frontier, was followed by the conquest of 
the seemingly impregnable fort of Port Arthur. Despite lying reports 
by the Chinese generals of their alleged victories over the “ pigmies,” 
as the Japanese were called, Li-Hung-Chang saw the red light and signed 
the treaty of Shimonoseki. The hegemony of Japan over Korea was 
recognised and China undertook to stop all anti-Japanese intrigues 
there. It was suggested that all misunderstandings would be settled 
by an international court of arbitration. A Sino-Japanese commercial 
treaty was signed in the following year. 

China was saved this time from complete humiliation by Russia. 
“ Hands off” from Russia to Japan was followed by a similar summons 
from France and Germany. Under pressure Japan returned to China 
the Liaotung Peninsula. Korea, though not strangled, found herself 
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in a pincer movement from all sides. Russia made a loan to China of 
100 million gold roubles, which was followed by other loans from 
European nations in order to help her to pay her reparations to Japan. 
The latter simultaneously suppressed anti-Japanese riots in Formosa 
and annexed it'in 1896. But it was not for the beaux yeux of China 
that all those “saviours’”’ came. In 1900, seizing the opportunity of 
the Boxer rising, they took from China all those and more lands which’ 
Japan had won for herself in 1895. They forced Japan to give those 
territories back to defeated China. In spite of Russia proclaiming that 
“ Russia’s interests lie in Korea,” Japan annexed it in 1910, introducing 
technical improvements, forts, railways, roads, etc. Social reforms 
followed, such as humanising the out-of-date criminal code, cancelling 


- serfdom, improving the civil codes, abolishing torture, introducing - 


far-reaching amnesty, establishing land registration and cancelling 
mass executions. By that time the commercial turnover doubled. 
Engineers started exploitation of minerals on a large scale and built 
sawmills. Yet the Koreans hated innovations and the iron grip of 
Japan. 

In 1904-5 Japan gave Russia a knock-out blow. By the Portsmouth 
Peace Treaty the latter recognised the predominance of the political,. 
military and economic interests of Japan in Korea, undertook not to 
oppose measures connected with Japan’s protectorate and promised to 
abstain from military preparations on the Russo-Korean frontier. 
Japan undertook the same vis-d-vis Russia. Russia ceded to Japan the 
lease of Port Arthur, Talienwan, the adjoining territories and territorial 
waters, all Russian buildings and property on that territory (without 
compensation), the railway to Port Arthur with all its branches, 
all coal mines and other important rights there and on Sakhalin 
Island. 

Korea never ceased complaining about Japanese encroachments on 
her rights. The Emperor complained to the International Court at 
The Hague in 1907 and to the President of the U.S.A., but Japanese 
action went on. In 1918 the Japanese language was made official. 
The “‘ fourteen points” of President Wilson with his gospel of self-deter- 
mination gave hope to Korea, and nationalism rose to a pitch. Korean 
hopes revived in 1937 during the Japanese-Chinese war. To control 
Korea Japan introduced a very efficient gendarmerie, but simulta- 
neously brought in economic and other improvements. They founded 
in 1926 the first Korean university. The rejoinder to all this on the part 
of Korea was a so-called Korean “‘ Government ”’ in China, first in 
Shanghai and then in Chungking. 

With the second world war Korean hopes again revived. The Cairo 
Conference in 1943 (U.S.A., United Kingdom and China) decided 
to form a trusteeship of four Powers for five years, after which, when a 
peace treaty would be signed with Japan, Korea would get her indepen- 
dence. But at the last minute Russia entered the war against Japan in 
August 1945. So Korea found herself under foreign occupation, 22 millions 
under the U.S.A., 7 millions under the Russians, with the now famous 
38th parallel as the demarcation line. Russia immediately proceeded 
to isolate her zone and to turn it into a puppet State. By June 1950 
she believed that all was prepared for annexation and the final touch 
was the propaganda of the Soviets. The same pattern always precedes 
Soviet aggression. This propaganda for consumption abroad had a 
double axis, one with its slogan ‘‘ Peace of the World,” the other 
‘Leave Korea to her own devices.” 
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On June 10th Pravda published an appeal of the ‘ Central Com- 
mittee’ of the so-called ‘“‘ United Democratic Front ’’ addressed to 
the whole Korean people, demanding in glowing terms the union of 
North and South by “ peaceful’? means, accusing the U.S.A. and 
U.N.O. of flagrant aggression and imperialism and of aiming to divide 
Korea for ever. It went on to say that the Korean nation demands 
union, and stated that this union will beachieved onthe fifth anniversary 
of the ‘‘ liberation ” of Korea, which would become an “‘ independent ”’ 
State. Such an act would be féted by the “‘ masses.” A general election 
would take place on August 5th, and on August 15th a joint session in 
Seoul would elect a ‘‘ supreme legislative body.’ Previous to that, 
said’ Pravda, on June 15th-17th, a joint meeting in the area of the 
- 38th parallel would take place and a plan for a ‘‘ General Central 
Council” would be worked out. It further gave a “ solemn ”’ warning 
against any interference of Li-Sun-Man and of other “ self-styled ” 
leaders and “‘ commissions” of U.N.O. The carrying out of elections 
of a ‘‘ Central Power,” as Pravda chooses to term it, “‘ for the whole of 
Korea will be that of the United Democratic Front.” “ Long live a 
united Korean Republic.” 

On June 12th Pravda announced that “‘a peaceful delegation from 


workers sent to the South were shot at and forced to take cover.’ On ~ 


June 13th it added “a shooting by twenty armed in green uniforms 
[United States uniforms] near the 38th parallel.” It added that the 
North welcomed a “ peaceful union,” and that this was followed by 
numerous meetings of Korean workers in mines, chemical factories, 
villages, etc., all of whom greeted “ the genuine representatives of the 
nation.’”’ On June 18th it published a petition of Korean artists and 
actors living in Moscow. 

On June 21st it launched an appeal for “‘ unanimous support ”’ to 
North Korean “ representatives ”’ of the ‘“‘ Presidium of the Supreme 
Peoples’ Council’”’ of the ‘“ United Democratic Party.’”’ Numerous 
meetings, it added, were demanding the immediate liberation of all 
arrested in South Korea and the immediate arrest of Li-Sun-Man and 
“his clique.” On June 25th it published an appeal of Kim-ir-sin, 
the Communist leader, to the Korean nation, and on that day the 
war started. For Stalin history seems to prove that democracies 
are slow in realising facts and taking action. South Korea had 
ee! ten Mustangs, and those flown by South Koreans them- 
selves. 


€ 


VLADIMIR DE KOROSTOVETZ. 


BELGIUM REVISITED. 


HE Royal Question in Belgium has at last been solved. For more 

than five years the controversy over King Leopold had been the 
dominant issue in Belgian home affairs. When on July 22nd he 
returned to his divided country he merely put a new complexion upon 
an old problem. For a whole week thereafter the passions and polemics 
aroused by his presence brought Belgium virtually to the brink of civil 
war. From “to rule or to retire” the question became one of ‘‘ How 
long will Leopold last ?” In the early hours of August rst the answer 
came. Leopold agreed to delegate the royal prerogative to his son 
Prince Baudouin, who will succeed to the throne on his coming of age on 
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September 7th, 1951. A sad chapter in the history of Belgium had 
ended. 


This hubbub and strife were the more deplorable if seen against the 
background of Belgium’s economic recovery, which has been nothing 
short of remarkable. Thanks primarily to her substantial reserves of 
foreign credits at the end of the war, she was able to saturate the home 
market with consumer goods and essential commodities. To avert too 
wide a disparity between prices and wages the Government adopted a 
policy of strict price control, freezing of wages and subsidies to producers 
and importers of such priorities as food and industrial raw materials. 
To a Europe smitten with austerity and restrictions Belgium appeared 
indeed as “ an oasis of plenty in a world of want.’’ But no good thing 
can last for ever—not even in Belgium. In 1948 life in Brussels was a 
tourist’s dream come true. The local scene was one of shining cars, 
well-stocked shops and well-dressed men and women, for Brussels is 
not only the capital of Belgium but a centre of elegance. Past and 
present happily combine in this fair land of towns for every taste— 
Bruges nicknamed “ Bruges la morte,’ but very much alive with foreign 
visitors, picturesque Dinant, Liége, the ‘“‘ Cité Ardente,”’ etc. 

To-day, though boom conditions are still evident, the mood is dif- 
ferent, as well it might be. Far-reaching developments elsewhere have 
had their repercussions here. The cost of living is now three and a half 
times pre-war. As the economic chaos in other countries was gradually 
sorted out the sellers’ market made way for a buyers’ market with 
fastidious customers. This produced a crop of complicated problems. 
Belgian firms could not compete abroad because of obsolete machinery 
and high production costs. France lacked Belgian francs, Britain and 
the Netherlands bought only essential goods, as did many other coun- 
tries with limited reserves of “‘ hard’ currency. While exports of 
essentials steadily increased unemployment rose in the “ unwanted ” 
industries—cement, leather and textiles. In March 1949 the number of 
unemployed was 240,000. A crisis was avoided thanks mainly to Mar- 
shall aid, which enabled Belgium to increase her exports to an additional 
value of Fr.g milliard, reducing unemployment by between 40,000 
to 50,000. Under the Marshall plan Belgium has received a loan of 
$56 million, as well as “conditional aid’ to the order of 
$207-5 million, the countervalue of which in Belgian francs is to be put 
at the disposal of other countries. 

Yet, despite setbacks and changing world conditions, trade and 
output figures for 1949 make stimulating reading. Subsidies were cut 
and wage-earners with incomes below a certain minimum received 
extra allowances to compensate for higher prices of food, coal, etc. 
New production records were registered in many industries, notably 
textiles and oil refining. Iron and steel showed a slight downward trend, 
attributable mainly to growing British and French competition and the 
resurgence of a heavy industry in Western Germany. The importance 
of the steel industry to Belgium can best be gauged from the fact that 
out of an annual output of 5 million tons 65 per cent. is earmarked for 
export. Overall exports of the Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union 
amounted to about Fr.80 milliard, imports to about Fr.82 milliard. 
This means that for the first time since the end of the war 
exports covered 97°59 per cent. of imports, compared with 85 per cent. 
in 1948 and 92 per cent. in 1938. The outstanding feature of these 
totals was a rise in Belgian exports to the U.S.A., accompanied by a fall 
in American imports into Belgium. Trade with the U.S.S.R. showed a 
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favourable balance of Fr.x milliard, compared with a deficit of 
Fr.1-5 milliard two years ago. Statistics for the first six months of 
1950 indicate a steady rise in exports and productivity. Taking 1936-8 
as 100, industrial production in March was 131 per cent., in June IIo. 
Output figures for June included the following : Coal, 96 per cent. ; 
metals, 113; steel, 116; cement, 128; electricity, 148. By rationalisation 
and re-equipment Belgiim now aims to raise her industrial capacity 
by 24 per cent. in 1950-1. Progress has also been made in other fields. 
Like most countries, Belgium was faced with an acute housing shortage 
at the end of the war. Up to 1949 little could be done to alleviate it. 
Since then large-scale building has been resumed and plans put in 
hand for 110,000 houses within the next two years. Unemployment is 
being countered through the implementation of a comprehensive public 
works programme, including the modernisation of the coal mines, new 
roads and highways and the expansion of the ports of Antwerp and 
Ghent. 

A heartening sign of the times is the changed attitude towards the 
Congo. Owing to the difference in population and civilisation pre-war 
Congo never meant quite as much to the man in the street as India did 
to the British or Algeria to the French. Some people viewed it in the 


same light as Dr. Johnson saw Congreve’s Incognita— he would _ 


rather praise it than read it.’’ That, however, is now past history. 
The Congo’s outstanding contribution to the Allied war effort and her 
growing economic and political importance have brought mother 
country and colony more closely together. To-day the term “ Notre 
Congo ’”’ speaks for itself. With an area of 920,000 square miles— 
eighty times the size of Belgium—and a population of approximately 
Ir million the Congo is one of the world’s richest countries in natural 
resources, particularly industrial raw materials. It is also the world’s 
leading producer of radium (96 per cent.) and of that priceless stockpile 
requisite uranium (70 per cent.). Chief among its industries is mining ; 
iron in the region of the Great Lakes, copper in Katanga, gold and 
silver in the Kilo and Watsa-Moto regions, industrial diamonds in 
Kasai. The colony, which includes the trusteeship territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi, is divided into six provinces, each under a provincial governor, 
and subdivided into seventeen districts, each under a district commis- 
sioner. At the head of the administration is the Governor-General, 
assisted by a Vice-Governor-General and a Government Council with 
advisory powers. The post-war period and the “‘ advent ” of atomic 
energy have made it a flourishing colony and a major dollar-earner. 
Traditional exports of coffee, rubber, cotton and tin have been con- 
siderably increased. Prospecting and industrial development are 
proceeding apace in what was forty years ago a jungle country. 
Leopoldville, Elisabethville and Stanleyville, to name only three, are 
prosperous modern cities, and the colony’s air services the best in 
Central Africa. 

The Belgian Government has now evolved a ten-year development 
plan incorporating a detailed investment programme. It is an ambitious 
and comprehensive document, involving expenditure to the order of 
Fr.50 milliard, half of which is to be borne by private enterprise 
The plan aims to raise the standard of living of the white and native 
population, expand the number of roads, power stations and public 
services, and improve agriculture through soil conservation measures 
and scientific farming. It further proposes the following increases in 
output : copper, 15 per cent. ; tin, 30 ; industrial diamonds, 50 ; zinc, 
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100. To offset the lack of adequate coal supplies full use is to be made 
of the Congo’s considerable water power to boost the output of electricity. 
Much thought has also been given to native welfare and technical 
training. White immigration and local industries will be encouraged, 
and the existing network of land, sea and air communications extended. 
The ports of Boma and Matadi will be further modernised, and rail and 
road transport enriched with another 7,500 miles of highways and 
260 miles of railroads. Co-operation between Belgium, Britain and 
France, which operates in so many spheres, was carried a stage farther 
when a Paris conference in March this year approved plans for the 
development of transport between French West Africa, the African 
coast, Dakar and the Congo. Another conference will take place at a 
later date, with South Africa, Southern Rhodesia and Portugal joining 
in. This will discuss ways and means of integrating transport develop- 
ment into the general pattern of overseas development. 

For the third time within half a century the political world situation 
is fraught with “ explosive’ imponderables. For the third time, too, 
Belgium and her Western allies are forced to divert part of their 
revenue to national defence. This extra outlay is the more irksome, 
coming as it does at a time when after long laborious efforts Western 
Europe was well in sight of balancing its accounts. But Western 
Europe has travelled far since that day in March 1948 when the 
Foreign Ministers of Britain and the Benelux countries met in Brussels 
to sign the Five Powers Treaty. The event signified a new departure in 
post-war relations. It convinced public opinion that modern defence 
was no longer a matter for individual countries, but that joint action 
and unity of purpose were the sine qua non of the wider concept of 
Atlantic defence. Rocket propulsion, atomic energy and the jet plane 
have swept away such classical concepts as “la levée en masse’’ or 
“the nation in arms.”’ Present-day defence can only be on a conti- 
nental scale or not at all. This is fully appreciated in Belgium, which 
from Czesar’s conquest of Gaul to the Battle of Bastogne in December 
1944 has been Europe’s traditional battleground. Twice within one 
generation her people saw the tide of war rise, break and recede. Twice 
within a quarter of a century they had indelible first-hand experience of 
aggression, foreign occupation and all that followed from it. As 
Continental realists they fear that Belgium may once again become the 


- rendezvous for rival armies. As members of the Atlantic community 


they know that if peace is indivisible the price of peace is vigilance 
plus preparedness. The 1949 defence estimates aggregated 
Fr.5.5 milliard. The total peace-time strength of the armed forces is : 
army, 60,900 ; navy, 1,000 ; air force, 7,000. A large proportion of 
the army (23,000) 'isstationed in the Belgian occupation zone in Germany. 
In the last war Belgium mobilised 500,000 men—one out of every 
sixteen. Her readiness to play her full part in collective defence was 
best illustrated in the Prime Minister’s statement to the Chamber of 
Deputies on August 8th. After pledging his country’s “ complete 
solidarity ”’ with the signatories of the Atlantic Treaty, M. Duvieusart 
announced that his Government would propose the allocation of 
another Fr.5 milliard for defence purposes up to the end of 1951, 
and the mobilisation of all economic forces for a common production 
effort. Reversing the pet theory of Clausewitz, Britain, Belgium and 
their partners of the Atlantic Pact firmly believe that peace and not 
war is a business that calls for the service of the highest and the best. 
DAVID INGBER. 
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FRANCE’S PROBLEMS AND 


PROSPECTS. 


HEN the Korean trouble broke out France had already 

W entered upon a Ministerial crisis. The Bidault Government 
had resigned. Three weeks passed before M. Schuman, again 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in the new Pleven Government, was able to 
make a public statement on the international situation. M. Pleven’s 
Ministerial declaration at once placed France officially in her natural 
position as a loyal member of the O.N.U. and of the Council of Security. 
During the laborious negotiations for the formation of a Ministry the 
attitude which France would adopt was not in question. The resolution 
of the Council of Security was supported by the French delegate. In 
the declaration by which M. Queuille obtained the investiture of the 
National Assembly for his brief Premiership at the end of June he 
pledged France without ambiguity to resistance against the North 
Korean aggression. From first to last the Ministerial crisis was domin- 
ated by internal politics. The unsuccessful Queuille Government was 


an improvisation to meet the international situation without an assured ~ 


basis in domestic politics. In the interest of larger union it took in 
several Moderates, including M. Paul Reynaud, and was immediately 
rejected on that ground. The Ministry of M. Pleven, less “ national 
union ”’ but not less clear in its loyalty to the O.N.U. and the Council 
of Security, responded to the requirements of internal politics. 

For France the Korean affair had three aspects. It raised the 
general principle of defence against aggression through the O.N.U. 
By the possibility it presented of dangerous repercussions in Europe 
it aroused the latent preoccupation of the French with their own 
security. Finally it affected directly and locally the Indo-Chinese 
problem, which it transformed. It was natural that at first the question 
of French security should be the chief concern. Public anxiety about it 
expressed itself in the buying of gold, causing fluctuations in the market 
which M. Pleven reassuringly described as being on a somewhat limited 
scale. One of the unfortunate consequences of the prolonged Ministerial 
crisis was that during this early period opinion was deprived of the 
guidance which only a Government can effectively give. No French 
Government could so break with tradition as to be indifferent to the 


North Korean aggression or to the action taken by the Council of | 


Security to resist it. It was France who, in the forgotten Geneva 
Protocol, proposed the first audacious scheme of collective security, 
which defined aggression and prescribed measures to check it. But the 
French have reasons for thinking about their own security in par- 
ticular. Two great wars have taken the same form. There was aggres- 
sion, the partial or total occupation of the invaded country, the slow 
rallying of allies building up a crushing superiority and at last over- 
whelming the enemy. The French people are uneasily conscious of 
being in the front line without adequate existing means of defence. 


The French memorandum addressed to the United States on August: 


5th, which emphasised this point, did not in the least exaggerate. 
Ever since the first world war the French have been grim realists in 
their conception of security. By security they mean quite simply 
military security. Even the Locarno agreements, rather to the surprise 
of some of the promoters, were regarded as adding nothing in themselves 
to military security. The pacts and papers, and even the international 
organisms of the last few years, are only the naked beginning of defence. 
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| The Government shares the public anxiety in this matter, Ina speech 
before the National Assembly carly in August M. Jules Moch, the 
Minister of National Defence, declared that the integrity of Western 
Europe should be safeguarded. He had in view, he explained, not the 
final result, which was assured, but the first stage of aggression, ‘‘ which 
| must be stopped outside our frontiers.” Security is now not merely the 
| guarantee of ultimate victory. It is security against invasion. 
___ Other declarations both of M. Pleven and of M. Moch showed that 
the French have made a logical leap to a still further enlarged notion 
of security and defence. The memorandum to Washington was 
primarily a statement of the military effort which France was prepared 
| to make for the next three years. But it went much beyond that. It 
_ was a masterly examination of the whole problem of Western security 
and proposed striking solutions. In the speech already quoted M. Moch 
contradicted a rumour that France would supply the infantry of the 
Western coalition. Each associate, he said, would furnish divisions, air 
force and naval force according to its possibilities. The memorandum 
says pointedly that it is necessary that ‘‘ the United States and Great 
Britain, notably, should be able to participate in the defence with a 
sufficient number of divisions stationed in Continental Europe.” In 
1940 the French were not only in the front line but supplied the great 
majority of its defenders. It is now proposed that the line should be 
manned from the beginning by joint forces. This obviously opens a 
wide field for discussion of ways and means and may meet objections. 
But, if adopted, it would give a great satisfaction to French public 
opinion. 
Taking up an idea already expressed by M. Pleven the memorandum 
applies the same principle of common enterprise to the financing of 
defence. The greater part of the resources contributed by the various 
Atlantic countries should be centralised and managed for the common 
benefit. M. Pleven had said that each country should contribute to 
this fund according to its economic and financial possibilities and its 
national income. The memorandum urged that the new defence effort 
should be conceived as a collective enterprise of the Atlantic nations 
“ and not as an addition or juxtaposition of national efforts.” 
Military expenditure in next year’s budget is to be increased by about 
£80 million, and about £2,000 million are to be spent on the new 
programme in the next three years. But in addition to this France 1s 
making a considerable military contribution to the common cause in 
Indo-China. Some of her best troops are there and the campaign has 
drawn so heavily on the supply of trained officers that the officering of 
the French army at home presents a serious problem. It is a peculiar 
consequence of the Korean affair that the aspect of French action has 
been completely changed. France had appeared to many observers, 
including Americans, as fighting a rearguard action for prestige and 
empire, resisting the legitimate claims of the native populations to self- 
government. She is now seen to be making the most conspicuous 
contribution to the defence against the general Communist offensive in 
the Far East. In his first declaration on Korea President Truman 
specifically promised military aid to the French forces and to the 
Associated States in Indo-China. This decisively reflected the new 
view of the French role. The French Government finds its delicate 
position there suddenly and greatly strengthened. 

It so happened that the Korean incident coincided almost to the day 
with the assembly of a conference at Pau between representatives of 
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the French Government and delegates from the three Associated ] 
States : the Vietnam, Cambodge and Laos. Last year protocols had | 
been concluded guaranteeing the independence of the three States 
within the framework of the French Union. It was the business of the | 
Pau conference to determine the relations of the States with one another 
and with the French Government. At the first meeting M. Letourneau, 
the Minister in charge of relations with the Associated States, called 
current events to witness that it was not against France that the — 
independence of the States had to be defended. Broadly the French 
Government wishes the three States to continue to be closely associated — 
for certain purposes through common organisms in which the French 
administration will also be represented. In the present emergency the 
situation is eased for France because the States have need not only of — 
part of the old Civil Service but of French military protection. But the 
protocols have stimulated the nationalism of the States. The popula- 
tions dislike any approach to the old narrow policy of colonial exploita- 
tion. It was an adroit move to withdraw the States from dependence — 
on the Ministry of Colonies and connect them with a new Ministry which 
specifically recognises them as Associated States. Present circum- 
stances favour an amicable arrangement, but the essential political 
problem remains to be solved. 

In asking for a common fund to finance the common effort of the 
Atlantic countries M. Pleven made with some emphasis the point that | 
the French effort should not be such as to endanger the economic and 
social equilibrium of the country. No doubt he had in mind the risk of 
creating discontent which would be exploited by the Communists. 
Electorally the Communists are weaker than they were four years ago. 
The membership of the party itself cannot be precisely counted. It 
was reckoned at about a million in 1946, and a few months ago was 
credibly estimated at 750,000, or even less. In the interior of the party | 
the nucleus of active militants is ardent and purposeful and includes a | 
large proportion of young men. The present membership of the 
Communist C.G.T. is uncertain, but it is still the strongest of the three 
trade union organisations. Recent events have shown that its power of | 
provoking strikes, though less than it was two or three years ago, remains — 
considerable. In any case the system of defence agnounced by M. Jules | 
Moch to deal with fifth-column activities in the event of war bears | 
SE to the capacity of the Communists to hamper the national 
effort. 

The coincidence of the Korean affair with the Ministerial crisis has 
furnished a fresh point of departure for French policy, both foreign and 
domestic. A great stimulus has been given to joint enterprise, and it 
was the high merit of the French memorandum that it took quick 
advantage of this tendency. The Schuman pool was already a notable 
proof of movement in the same direction. It may be noted, by the way, 
that M. Ramadier insisted on behalf of the Socialists that the Schuman 
scheme should not be allowed to loosen the ties between France and | 
Great Britain. In domestic politics a programme of action touching © 
certain issues was agreed upon by the parties of the majority before the © 
Pleven Ministry took office. The Government’s economic policy is one 
of expansion ; full employment both for labour and machinery ; credit 
facilities for private enterprise made available by Government absten- 
tion from borrowing ; increased revenue resulting from improvement of 
trade rather than from heavier taxation ; accelerated reconstruction. 
The Government is evidently disinclined to make room for the greater 
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military expenditure in prospect by sacrificing reconstruction. If cuts 
have to be made something other than housing must be reduced. Apart 
from reluctance to present an advantage to Communist critics there is 


_ probably some electioneering in this concern for the maintenance of the 


domestic programme. All the Government parties have their eyes 
already turned to the general election of next year. French politics 
have entered what is called the pre-electoral period. 

By this time the French economy is in an advanced stage of con- 
valescence. It seems to have stepped outside the infernal cycle of 
rising wages and rising prices pursuing each other in perpetual alterna- 
tion, but the cost of living is probably still uncomfortably high for 
poorer workers. The progress of economic recovery has been hidden by 
apparent interruptions, such as recurrent strikes and frequent changes 
of Government. But it would be a mistake to regard Ministerial crises 
as causing intermittent paralysis. If Governments are unstable Govern- 
ment action is less erratic. For one thing, individual Ministers some- 
times survive several crises. M. Petsche, for instance, who is Minister 
of Finance, held the same office in the Queuille Ministry formed about 
two years ago. Administrative programmes also survive. It is said that 
M. Jean Monnet, when negotiating at Washington for credits for French 
equipment several years ago persuaded the Americans to dealon the basis 
of disregarding possible instability of government. This principle of 
action was justified by the event. The programme of equipment has 


_ been pursued without serious break ; the money for it has continued to 
appear in the budgets. Public confidence in the growing material 


strength of the country is necessary, and it is no doubt from this con- 
sideration among others that the Government wishes to protect the still 
delicate equilibrium of French economy against too heavy a 
burden. 
W. L. MIDDLETON. 
Pressagny-l’ Orgueilleux, par Vernon, Eure. 


AFRICA : COMMUNIST TARGET FOR 
| TO-MORROW. 


FRICA to-day presents an almost perfect target for Communist 
A impeiatiso The African’s standard of living generally speaking 

is low enough to constitute the Communists’ dream of a field for 
conquest. The Africans, playing the role of the down-trodden prole- 
tariat in this case, are in a vast majority over the whites, who fall 
neatly into place as the imperialist, racially intolerant capitalists— 
and their character as a whole is badly fitted to resist Communist 
blandishments. On top of this there already exist political, racial and 
industrial battlegrounds between black and white, not necessarily 
Communist-inspired but certainly Communist-exploited. A full-scale 
Communist onslaught upon. Africa—which will come, if it has not 
started already—will be aimed at these three major weaknesses. It 


_ will seek to lower the African’s standard of living or at least prevent 


its improvement, it will utilise the weaknesses in his character, and it 
will aggravate the existing troubles. The assault will have two aims— 
first to retard or stop the present project of turning Africa into a 


- fortress against Communism, the weapon being the last-named weak- 
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ness, and the second the conquest of Africa for Communism, as has 
happened in China. : 

Of all the African’s weaknesses, by far the worst is his apalling ignor- | 
ance not so much of ideologies but of those more innocuous products | 
of civilisation—the means of keeping himself alive for more than thirty | 
years. Frequent want and disease and the threat of it overshadow his | 
life from birth to death. This is the condition without which Com- | 
munism cannot succeed, and with which it cannot fail. Give Africans 
the benefit of knowledge and they will be content where discontent 
breeds Communism. At the moment, Europeans and educated Africans | 
who are trying to help him in this way have the knowledge, but men 
of Dr. Schweitzer’s stamp are too few. The Africans are ignorant, but | 
they have the numbers for the job. Unfortunately, however, most of 
the tiny minority who seek higher education do not obtain knowledge 
which makes them useful to their fellow-Africans, or which they may 
with benefit pass on among them. They study not medicine or some 
branch of agriculture, but law. All that they spread among their fellows 
are ill-digested political ideologies—especially Communism. The 
Communists will do all in their power to encourage this flow of useless 
and dangerous knowledge into Africa, and on the spot they will do their 
utmost to stiffen the resistance offered by superstition and apathy to the 
scientific promotion of good health and plenty. In addition, in the 
advanced stages of a Communist attack we may expect the sabotage — 
of such projects as irrigation systems, and the murder of those tech- 
nicians and administrators responsible for the well-being of the 
African. 

What can be done to check this primary menace to the content of 
Africans ? Education at all levels should be mainly in subjects likely 
to improve the African’s living standards, for there is no time to in- 
doctrinate him so thoroughly in democracy that he will at once reject 
Communism on moral grounds. We can discourage, though not prevent, 
the imbibing of dangerous doctrines by building more local colleges for 
higher education, and we can and must offer the African more oppor- 
tunities and encouragement to study useful subjects by providing more 
facilities such as colleges and scholarships for their study, and par- 
ticularly by using intelligent propaganda more widely on their behalf. 
The African must realise that it is his solemn duty to fight want in 
Africa, for it is his land and his people who need his help so badly. He 
must be his own salvation, for the whites are there only to guide and 
encourage him in his efforts. The mob composed of the “‘ masses ”’ has 
always been a powerful Communist striking-force. The African herd- 
instinct with its terrible, blind and easily swayed release of emotions 
makes the African mob a truly terrifying weapon. The explanation for 
the African’s lack of individualism is not far to seek. There is no room 
for it in a tribal village society which under the continual threat of 
want must have automatic, unquestioning co-operative effort to survive 
The individualist is a danger to the common welfare, and is treated as 
such. The obvious solution to breaking down the herd-instinct is to 
remove the cause for the suppression of individualism—want and the 
menace of it. The African must be able to have a mind of his own—a 
mind not to be swayed by inflammatory oratory. Europeans do not 
possess it yet. 

A real i ican’ : 
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ruling him at the moment 
whether he be black, white or Arab. This is due largely to the fact that 
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he has always been a subject ; he has never been called upon to exercise 
initiative, far less authority, and so his power and desire to do so have 
atrophied. One set of rulers has been much the same as another to him 
in some cases ; he would not notice a change in their ideology, so long 
as they were as efficient both in disciplining him and in helping him as 
were their predecessors. As efficient as the Communists, for example. 
Africans must be taught that Africa is their own responsibility as well 
as their own birthright. His realisation of the second truth is, of course, 
essential to his realisation of the first, but militant nationalism should 
not be encouraged, nor should it be allowed to browbeat white rulers 
into granting premature independence. The Communists naturally 
encourage it, for the resulting anarchy in a country unprepared for self- 
government would be all that their hearts could desire. The recent 
findings of the U.N.O. Commission on Mandated Territories are likely 
to be of great service to local agitators. It is perhaps a little difficult 
for the representatives of South American republics to visualise the 
problems of Empire. The index of a territory’s readiness for inde- 
pendence should be its ability to maintain its efficiency at a point 
where want is to all intent and purposes abolished. 

The African’s main weakness of character is superstitious fear. 
The intensely material, horribly real grind of his everyday existence is 
counterbalanced by a completely unreal, illogical attitude to every- 
thing he cannot understand. Spirits evil and good—predominantly 
‘the former—are responsible for every whim of fortune, never human 
agency except indirectly through propitiation. Thus they inspire 
terror and implicit obedience of the most abject kind. We must take 
care that a new, all-powerful god does not enter this pantheon which 
rules the African’s every action. The power inspired by fear is very 
terrible. But this threat is less definite, compared with the Com- 
munists’ probable aggravation of superstitious resistance to education 
and modern scientific improvements. Various religious sects point 
proudly to hundreds of converts made, but does the African look upon 
our religion as anything more than just another kind of “‘ superstition ’’? 
Religion to him means mystery, and mystery inevitably means fear, not 
love. In a fight against Communism, the process of teaching him 
otherwise—of eradicating the tradition of ages of fear—is too slow. 
Psalm-singing will not ensure the safety of the African’s little crop of 
maize, any more than will spirit-propitiation, but a reservoir might. 
Superstition opposing scientific improvements cannot be broken down 
as in other lands by slow familiarisation—there is not time. It does 
not matter if such improvements are looked upon by Africans as white 
man’s magic, so long as the “‘ magic ” is understood to be beneficent 
and so is accepted. All these duties are the responsibility not only of 
technicians and administrators in British territories but also of those 
in all African colonial territories, whose administrations are not always 
as altruistic as they might be. 

The Communists’ capitalisation of want and character weaknesses 
among Africans will characterise all stages of their campaign, but they 
will try to achieve their immediate aim by aggravating black-white 
controversies. The other methods will take time to achieve their end, 
but their present task is urgent and calls for speedy action with material 
ready to hand. This task is to interrupt and disable current plans to 
turn Africa into a great defensive bastion against Communism. We 
are hearing of the organisation of a huge military base in East Africa, 
of the recruitment of a native army from among Africa’s millions, of 
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new networks of communications, especially roads, being built, and of 
the exploitation of mineral resources and potential “larder ’’ areas 
in Southern and Central Africa to render the fortress self-sufficient. 
The groundnuts scheme is one such project of the latter kind. These 
preparations the Communists will do and are doing their utmost to 
stop. 

It is known that Communist agents and converts have been fomenting 
the labour and nationalistic disturbances in Nigeria, especially in the 
mining districts of the south-east. In the Gold Coast prominent 
Communists including Europeans and propaganda experts on the 
editorial staffs of newspapers have been connected with rioting there. 
In areas where nationalist feeling is intense, the whites are represented 
as the cruel, oppressive imperialists. If they have not already taken 
advantage of it, which is unlikely, the Communists have a golden 
opportunity to aggravate the endless racial and labour rioting in 
Johannesburg and in Durban. The Communists are working in par- 
ticularly favourable conditions in the shanty towns of uprooted tribes- 
men which surround many European cities in the Union. These African 
workers, lured to the towns and mines by tales of riches to be. earned 
working for the white men, live and work in vile conditions made worse 
by the additional grievance of racial bias which the medieval bigots of 
the Union Government take no pains to conceal or discourage. In 
addition, the workers have not the discipline, authority and restraint 
of village tribal society, thus losing a last protection against Communist 
incitement to mass violence. In this predominantly industrial area, 
sabotage, or machine-smashing by the mob, would react most adversely 
upon the workers’ living conditions, and murders would provoke 
reprisals—savage reprisals there—thus providing some martyrs for the 
cause, one of the minor essentials of Communist revolution. Johannes- 
burg is situated very well strategically from a Communist point of view, 
being a centre geographically, economically, owing to the presence of 
the mining area of the Rand, and with regard to communications, 
as it is the largest city in South Africa. 

Then again, the Communists might try to capitalise the fears of the 
tribes of Swaziland, Bechuanaland and Basutoland, who, threatened 
with the proposed absorption of new territories within the Union, are 
justifiably terrified at the prospect of sharing their fellow-Africans’ 
fate there. The Communists, not being particular as to the nature of 
the discontent they stir up, so long as some exists, attempted to cause 
trouble at the recent civic celebrations at Nairobi in Tanganyika, when 
they threatened prominent African participants in the festivities. 
It may be taken for granted that the Bamangwatos will not be allowed 
to lose their feeling of having been deceived by the British Government 
—whether they were or not—over the Seretse Khama affair. If there 
was time to do so before the big Communist offensive, it might be 
averted in the industrial areas without military measures by rebuilding 
the shanty towns on village lines, thus helping to reorganise their 
populations according to tribal tradition, by improving working 
conditions, and by discouraging racial discrimination. Better any such 
plan should be implemented before the trouble than after, when it 
might be too late to do anything. At all events, a special commission 
of experts on African affairs with full Government backing and power 
should immediately investigate and take measures against the 
Communist penetration in Africa. 


T. R. NIcoLson. 
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THE BALZAC CENTENARY. 


“WF it may be said of Moliére that he was not only the greatest of 
comic writers, but Comedy itself, so we may say of Balzac that he 
was not only the greatest, most fertile, and most varied of our 

novelists, but the Novel itself. Not only did Balzac’s novels differ 

from all their predecessors, but the imitation of Balzac’s novels has 
been imposed for the last fifty years on all succeeding novelists, so that 

a good novel has been a novel that resembled one of Balzac’s.”’ This 

was said in 1906 by the French critic, Brunetiére, about the writer who 

died just a century ago, and at that time his claim would not have 
seemed extravagant. For Balzac first made the novel a complete 
representation of life. Gautier speaks of the “ general stupefaction ”’ 
when in La Peau de Chagrin in 1831 Balzac depicted a lover uneasy, 
not only at the fear of not being loved, but also at the idea that he might 
not be able to pay the cab. It was Balzac who first understood how 
modern life was dominated by money. It was he who discarded the 
conventional figures of hero and heroine, put love into its right per- 
spective in human affairs, and gave full value to the other passions. 

His best work illustrates the realistic art which he brought to perfection ; 

seeing and describing things accurately and dispassionately, and choos- 

ing the most significant details and arranging them so as to give the 
most vivid impression of reality. This he enhanced by various devices ; 
he is exact as to time and place, meticulous in the environment of his 


_characters, their houses, rooms, clothes, money, contacts. He mixes 


real people with his own creations, personifies inanimate features, 
seeks current and appropriate names for his personages, and sets his 
story in a familiar historical and social background. 

He had little time to observe, but his observation was rapid and 
detailed, and was combined with a powerful imagination which enabled 
him to build up a drama on a slight basis of fact. He called this second 
sight, and his contemporaries vision; for them he was a voyant. 
These qualities, with his positive and original mind, and his persistent 
energy, constituted his equipment; he lacked facility in writing, 
good taste, a light touch. He has himself told how these gifts enabled 
him to enter into the lives of the people he watched when he was start- 
ing his career in his garret, just as the dervish in The Arabian Nighis 
could pass into any soul or body. But he had this faculty mainly for 
people of his own day ; he was essentially modern. 

His chief work, The Human Comedy, is a collection of 88 items of 
varying length, novels, nouvelles and short stories, written in the 
eighteen years 1829 to 1847, and which he regarded as one book, of 
which the separate items were chapters. Most of the stories are con- 
temporaneous, and are connected by the introduction of characters from 
other stories, so that the effect is of one large co-ordinated society, 
with some 2,000 figures, nearly all of whom are given individual life. 
It is the longest of the world’s great novels, three and a quarter million 
words, against the one and a half million words of Proust’s A la Recherche 
du Temps perdu, which is twice the length of Don Quixote and War and 
Peace. It is too long, but still incomplete, though the most compre- 
hensive fictional picture of a society in existence. The stories are told 
in many different forms, some of which Balzac claimed to have invented. 
La Duchesse de Langeais is an early example of the “ flashback” ; La 
Grande Bretéche of the “ Hall of Mirrors ’’—the tale is reflected in 
fractions in the minds of accidental participants or lookers-on. Le 
Curé de Tours contains a verbal duel between Mme de Listomére and 
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the Abbé Troubert in which, after each speech, are given the very differ- 
ent thoughts of the speaker—a foretaste of the “ stream of conscious- 
ness” novel. Madame Firmiani begins with the various opinions held 
about that lady by a number of people who are described in the 
manner of the “characters” of Theophrastus. Le Succube consists of the 
depositions in a trial of the Middle Ages ; we are left to pick out the 
truth for ourselves ; the witnesses reveal their characters in their testi- 
mony, and their depositions are portraits which depict a whole epoch. 

Balzac practised many varieties of the detective novel. Les Chouans 
and Une Tenebreuse Affaire are police novels set in a historical back- 
ground ; Splendeurs et Miséres des Courtisanes is a police novel set in a 
social background. In Le Curé de Village the interest lies in the question 
whether a murderer, who has been caught, had a woman accomplice, 
and, if so, who she is; the reader is let into the secret, but the actors 
remain in the dark. The three episodes of L’ Histoire des Treize are 
thrillers ; ‘“‘ the ‘ Thirteen’ are strong enough to set themselves above 
all laws, bold enough to shrink from no enterprise, and lucky enough | 
to succeed in nearly everything they undertake.” Etude de Moeurs par 
les Gants exactly anticipates Sherlock Holmes ; a woman tells how a 
number of men have spent the evening of a ball by interpreting the © 
marks on their gloves. Un Enty’acte is a ““ Ten Minutes’ Alibi.” 

The first novelists to react to Balzac were Dostoevsky, Thackeray 
and Flaubert. Dostoevsky began his career by translating Eugénie 
Grandet into Russian, and he must have absorbed something of its © 
author in the process. He calls Balzac’s characters “‘ creations of an all- 
embracing intelligence ; not the spirit of the age, but whole milleniums 
with all their strivings, have worked towards such development and 
liberation in the soul of man.” Traces of Balzac’s influence can be found 
even in this highly individual genius. ‘‘ Thackeray’s most bigoted 
admirer could not deny that he owed something to Balzac, but the 
lessons were blended with those of native masters, such as Fielding,” 
is Saintsbury’s judgment. Thackeray would have resented it. He wrote 
much about French authors of his day at a time of hostility between 
the two countries, and disparaged all of them, Balzac included, or 
gave them faint and grudging praise. There is an obvious parallel 
between their adventuresses, Becky Sharp and Valerie Marneffe ; it 
is piquant to contrast Taine’s advocacy of Valerie with Saintsbury’s 
of Becky as the better-drawn character. Flaubert was obsessed by 
Balzac. “ A thousand links bind me to it,” he exclaimed after reading 
Louis Lambert; “this devil of a book has hurt me; how conscious 
Iam of it.” ‘‘ The Human Comedy remains the touchstone of all succeed- 
ing novels of manners ; Flaubert knows that it is Balzac he must face 
up to,” says his critic. Flaubert hovered between ecstatic praise and a 
desire to show his independence ; “‘ At any rate I write better than he 
does,’ he said. But he is always referring to him in books and letters ; 
L’ Education Sentimentale, in particular, is saturated with the Parisian 
scenes of The Human Comedy. 

George Henry Lewes in 1851 adapted Balzac’s Mercadet for the 
English stage as The Game of Speculation, and gave his novels to Char- 
lotte Bronté and George Eliot to read. Charlotte recognised the power 
with which Balzac analysed motive and laid bare the secret workings 
of the mind, but she did not like him ; she said his books left a nasty 
taste in her mouth. But one of her biographers finds traces of him 
in her novels. George Eliot records in her Journal in 1859 that she and 
Lewes had just finished reading aloud Le Péve Goriot, “ a hateful book.” 
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Henry James finds this significant as showing that she regarded the 
novel not as a picture of life but as a moralised fable. She quotes 
Balzac appreciatively in a letter to Blackwood, and it can be argued 
that he had an influence on her, both negative and positive. She was 
the first English novelist to discard the convention of hero and villain 
and plot, and to base the action on the demands of character and situa- 
tion, and she had Balzac’s example for this before her. 

Tolstoy described Balzac as “the man from whom we all learn to 
write.’ “ From Goncharov to Gorki the new Russian literature has 
learnt its lesson from the author of The Human Comedy,” Baldensperger 
writes. Turgenev was at pains to deny that he was in any way depend- 
ent on Balzac, but there are references to him in his novels. Henry 
James was the first great novelist openly to admit a debt to Balzac in 
detail, which he did in many essays and lectures, prefaces and letters. 
“He stands signally apart ; he is the first and foremost member of 
his craft,’ he affirmed. ‘‘ The authors of the books that have done 
something for us exist for us as the substance itself of knowledge ; 
they have been intellectually so swallowed, digested and assimilated 
that we take their general use and suggestion for granted. They have 
passed out of sight simply by having passed into our lives. We have 
been largely living on our benefactor.’’ James wrote his early novels 
about his own people, and modelled them on Balzac’s. Washington 
Square is the story of Eugenie Grandet transferred to New York; an 
heiress with character but no great intelligence or attraction saved 
by a father careful of his money from a fortune-hunter whom she loves. 
Money is the basis of James’ books as it is of Balzac’s, is spite of the 
difference in James’ attitude to “the odious stuff.” His prefaces 
mention other matters in which he has followed his master. Paul 
Bourget was an even greater addict. He came across Gortot in a reading- 
room when he was fifteen, devoured it at a sitting, and then the rest 
of Balzac, and his vocation was determined. He never ceased to pro- 
claim Balzac not only the greatest novelist but the only novelist for him. 

Wilkie Collins in 1859 said that Balzac “‘ had tens of thousands of 
readers all over Europe; women credited him with the subtlest 
appreciation of their sex, and he ranked unquestionably as one of the 
few great geniuses who leave their mark ineffaceably on the literature 
of their age.”” George Moore used to say that there were only two great 
story-tellers, Balzac and Turgenev ; and when he lectured in Paris 
in French on Balzac and Shakespeare he was inclined to give Balzac 
the superiority. Taine had already classed Balzac with Shakespeare 
and Saint-Simon as “the greatest storehouse we have of documents 
on human nature.’ Oscar Wilde in 1886 found The Human Comedy 
‘the greatest monument that literature had produced in our century.” 
“The novel of psychology was born in France,’ Edith Wharton 
writes ; ‘‘ the novel of manners in England, and out of their union in the 
glorious brain of Balzac sprang that strange chameleon creature, the 
modern novel.’ Theodore Dreiser has recorded a similar experience 
to Bourget’s. He picked up La Peau de Chagrin one day in a Pittsburgh 
library, and went on reading it till dusk. “ He did for me what his 
imaginary skin had done for Raphael, transferred me bodily to the 
centre of the world he was describing. For months I ate, slept, dreamed, 
lived with him and his characters... I cannot imagine a greater joy 
and inspiration than I had in Balzac those days in Pittsburgh. 
Charles de Bernard and Jules Sandeau were the most competent of the 
young writers who came under Balzac’s personal influence. His later 
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disciples, the naturalistic school of whom the Goncourts and Zola 
were the most prominent, lacked his skill in selection and his power 
of evocation, and they present merely a photographic picture of life. 
Maupassant may be said to have learnt indirectly from Balzac, for his 
master was Flaubert. Proust’s works are studded with references to 
Balzac. He is M. de Charlus’ favourite author. Robert de Saint-Loup 
says to Marcel, calling him the cleverest man he knows, ‘‘I say it to you 
as you might have said to Balzac, ‘ You are the greatest novelist of the 
century.” “I have been completely repossessed by Balzac,” is an 
entry in Gide’s Journal. He pronounces him the greatest French novelist 
but places Dostoevsky above him, though with reservations. 

Some novelists who say little or nothing about Balzac nevertheless 
afford internal evidence of his impact. Hardy had his works at Max 
Gate; there are obvious references to them in The Woodlanders ; 
the theme of The Trumpet-Major is that of Balzac’s La Fausse Maitresse, 
the unusual one of a man in love with a friend’s wife and perfectly 
loyal, inventing a mistress for himself to prevent suspicion. Hardy, 
like Balzac, personifies environment ; Egdon Heath is as much a 
character of The Return of the Native as the old house at Saumur of 
Eugénie Grandet. Conrad says that he told Stephen Crane about 
The Human Comedy; he may have taken from Balzac the Hall of 
Mirrors method of telling a story, with Marlow as Balzac’s Bianchon. 
Meredith is reproached by James for ignorance of Balzac, but he is 
credited by Edith Wharton with the invention of the device Balzac used 
in Le Curé de Tours—giving the speaker’s real thoughts after his speech. 

Balzac has inspired his successors too by giving them subjects for 
stories and plays. One of Daudet’s Lettres de mon Moulin is a pathetic 
picture of Balzac’s Bixiou, old and blind. Edmond About’s Les Jumelles 
de l Hotel Corneille contains a character, Leonce, who models his life 
on the typical young man of Balzac. Paul Bourget’s Le Beau Réle 
turns upon an actor’s performance of a play based on Le Colonel 
Chabert. Pierre Louys’ Esther Gobseck supposes a pure Dutch girl 
with that name to have confronted Balzac at Les Jardies to protest 
at his having given her name to a courtesan. Maurois’ Par la Faute de 
M. de Balzac relates what happens to a young professor who copies 
the strategem of Gaston de Nueil before Mme de Beauséant in La Femme 
Abandonnée. Robert Hichens’ Felix is pure Balzac, inspired by a 
meeting in Touraine with Balzac’s old Saché tailor. Bernard Darwin 
has based a golf story on the theme of La Peau de Chagrin. In all 
these cases the debt to Balzac is admitted ; in others a similar inspira- 
tion may reasonably be suspected. The titles of eighty-five plays are 
recorded as founded on different scenes of The Human Comedy. 
Twelve are in English, and some of them have been produced in England 
and America. But the most successful Balzacian play in English is 
Lewes’ The Game of Speculation. It was one of Charles Mathews’ 
favourite pieces ; he revived it again and again, playing the part of 
Mr. Affable Hawk on each occasion. 

Until about twenty-five years ago Balzac’s vogue in England was 
almost as great as in France. He was praised by other great English 
writers besides novelists, notably by Robert and Elizabeth Browning and 
Swinburne. Even the critics, who condemned him for immorality— 
Matthew Arnold, Leslie Stephen, Ruskin—admitted his power and life- 
like presentation of character. The only two biographies of him, by 
Miss Sandars and Lawton, were in English. Two English versions of 
The Human Comedy were published in the last years of the nineteenth 
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_ century, and in addition Saintsbury translated Les Chouans and 
Ernest Dowson La Fille aux Yeux d’Ov. Henry James and Saintsbury 
both wrote many appreciations of him between 1875 and 1913. Fifteen 
volumes of his fiction were published in the Everyman Library in the 
- early years of this century. Of the fifteen novels which Percy Lubbock 
analysed in The Craft of Fiction in 1921 three were by Balzac. But from 
that time there has been a decline in his popularity here. So much so 
that James Agate, a devotee, invited to write a volume on him for’a 
“Great Writers”’ series, declined on the ground that he was “as dead 
as mutton” in this country. Raymond Mortimer, in “ Introduction 
to Balzac ”’ in Channel Packet in 1942, said that he was barely mentioned 
here now, and he was puzzled to account for it. Many of the critics 
who have written about the novel in recent years ignore him, or refer 
to him in colourless or disparaging terms. Nearly all the English 
translations of his works have gone out of print. Yet in other coun- 
tries his fame stands higher now than in his own lifetime. Not only in 
France, where a spate of books and articles is heralding the centenary 
celebrations. The United States, through the flourishing Balzac Society 
of America, is preparing for the occasion with almost equal enthusiasm. 
Balzac is the most read novelist in the Soviet Union. The Human 
Comedy is being translated for the first time into Japanese and Portuguese. 

Why, then, has his fame declined in England? Partly, perhaps,- 
because for all the early enthusiasm, he has not been well presented here; 
the translation of the Dent edition lacks the distinction of Scott 
Moncrieff’s Proust. Balzac’s work as a pioneer is forgotten or regarded 
as of only historical importance. Flaubert is more often spoken of as 
the father of the realistic novel, Poe of the detective story, and other 
inventions of his have been attributed to successors. And some mis- 
conceptions have got into the Balzac tradition in England. For instance, 
Saintsbury is responsible for the legend that he was devoid of humour. 
But Balzac was a most amusing man, both in his talk and in his writings. 
Not so much in The Human Comedy perhaps, as in other works ; the 
French did not expect humour in their novels ; they preferred wit, in 
which he was deficient. But the Comedy contains half a dozen humorous 
stories and several comic characters—Mme Vauquer, the two Birotteaus, 
Gaudissart, the de Bargetons and their circle and others, and many 
scenes of comedy are scattered over the longer novels. The humour 
is introduced naturally, is always relevant, and is mixed up with the 
narrative. There is a, good instance in Béatyix ; when “mouche”’ is 
played at the du Guénics, between the absurdities of the game the 
players show their own characters and advance the plot by their con- 
versation. The numerous figures of speech afford many examples of 
humour ; ‘“ You are as full of scruples as a nun who accuses herself 
of eating an egg with concupiscence ;” “As rare as love in love- 
making ;”’ “ As happy as an English nabob when a commercial traveller 
sells him the first Swiss snuff box to open in three places.” 

Arnold Bennett said we owe half The Human Comedy to Balzac’s 
debts, and it has been said that he wrote only for money, even that he 
was dishonest. But Werdet, the publisher with whom he quarrelled, 
in a bitter book of reminiscences, affirms that he was an honest man. 
Of course he was obsessed by money ; there is too much of it in his 
books and in his letters, for he was never out of debt. But had he wanted 
money only, he would have taken the offer made him at the outset of his 
career, become a lawyer and married a dot. He wrote for money 
like all novelists with no private income, but he wrote chiefly because 
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his demon made him ; he was the possessed type of artist. When he 
felt sure of marrying Mme Hanska and her fortune, instead of letting 
up, he planned to double the Comedy. But it may be that, had he been 
able to please himself, he would have written more philosophy and less 
fiction. ‘‘ Cut out all the metaphysics and be a story-teller, as God 
has made you,” his collaborator, Rabou, said to him; and we know 
from his sister that the exhortation was needed. ‘ 

It has been said that his picture of high society is grotesque because 
he was never received init. But for some time he was a “ lion of the 
salons,” welcomed by the most exclusive hostesses. He was féted by 
the aristocracies of Turin, Milan and Vienna. The Duc de Fitz-James 
was his friend, and planned to tour Italy with him. It is true that 
he was not so much at home in the Faubourg Saint-Germain as Proust, 
who had more money and better breeding, but do his duchesses seem 
more vulgar than Proust’s? Sainte-Beuve, another “ lion,” vouches 
for the truth of Balzac’s picture of them. His relations with his mother, 
with the Marquise de Castries, with Mme Hanska have been misrepre- 
sented. The material for judging him began to be published long after 
his death and is not yet fully revealed. Saintsbury said that the more 
he got to know about him, the better he thought of him. He was not 
a great man, as Lamartine thought him; he was not a “ tragically 
unhappy man,” as James called him. He had distressing faults, but 
they were on the surface. Fundamentally he was generous, warm- 
hearted, kind to young writers, to servants, to underdogs ; a most 
conscientious artist, and a jovial companion, full of joze de vivre. 

Perhaps the chief reason for the decline in Balzac’s position in 
England is the change in the standards required of the novel. Tolstoy 
foretold that Turgenev’s Sportsman's Sketches and Dostoevsky’s 
House of the Dead would do away with plot. E. M. Forster in 1927 
decided rather regretfully that the novel must still tell the story, but 
since that time it has been content in many cases to give merely a 
slice of life. James’ experiments in his later novels, followed by Proust’s 
and Joyce’s, have helped to substitute subjectivity for objectivity, 
and to make what people think, not what they do, the supreme interest 
of the novel. Character has lost its importance, and become a peg 
on which to hang the meditations of a Bloom or a Mrs. Dalloway. The 
critical temperament has always been more impatient of Balzac’s 
defects than the writer of fiction. Henry James, praising as a fellow 
craftsman Balzac’s sure instinct in construction, rebukes the critic 
Faguet for venturing on ground that only a novelist should tread. 
And in England recently the critics have spoken with more authority 
than the novelists. But there are still writers of fiction in this country 
who adhere to the Balzacian pattern, and one of the most considerable 
of them, Somerset Maugham, has declared Balzac to be still the world’s 
greatest novelist. And, besides Raymond Mortimer, V. S. Pritchett, 
William Plomer and Francis Wyndham have paid tribute to him. 
A writer whose books are retranslated into a foreign language more than 
a hundred years after he wrote them must still command interest. 
During the last few years new translations have been made of La 
Peau de Chagrin, La Cousine Bette and La Duchesse de Langeais, 
all by well-known writers, in versions which are a great improvement on 
those hitherto available. If these are read, and stimulate a demand for 
more, Balzac will come into his own again, in this country as 
elsewhere, in spite of critics, and without factitous aid from centenary 
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THEATRICAL MEMORIES. 


N the nineties, then in my thirties, I lived at 17 Red Lion Square, 

Holborn. I kept “Open House” there on Friday evenings. I 

recall an occasion in the summer of 1899, when there was an ani- 
mated and exasperated discussion on the backward state of the 
English Theatre. During that discussion I contended that it was 
futile to grumble. We must do something about it. If we cannot see 
the plays we want to see at the commercial theatres we must produce 
them ourselves for ourselves. Why should not we take a studio, form 
a society and choose and produce plays? We decided to try. I called 
a meeting in my rooms. Over a hundred people came. Walter Crane 
took the chair. We decided to found a society. Its name was to be 
“ The Stage Society.” As the performances were to be private, I sug- 
gested and it was agreed that we should “ produce” on Sunday evenings. 

Prolonged searchings and enquiries failed to produce a suitable 
studio. I had an actor friend, James Welch, who became a member 
of the committee. He suggested that Miss Kate Santley, owner of 


_ the “ Royalty,” might be willing to lend us the use of her theatre. She 
_ would not be needing it on Sunday evenings. This bold suggestion 


- 


bore fruit. Miss Santley agreed. Another member of the committee 
was Bernard Shaw, who gave us permission to open our Society with 
his play You Never Can Tell. James Welch was to act the part of the 
“waiter ’’ and to produce the play. With his help we secured a cast, 
not of amateurs as we had expected but of well-known London actors, 
and we announced the play to our 300 members for a Sunday evening 
in November 1899. The licences of theatres in England state that they 
exclude from the licence Sundays, Christmas Day and Good Friday. 
The law concerning the theatre in England is vague. I consulted 
friends, and we concluded that a Sunday evening performance in a 
theatre lent for the purpose was not a public performance in the meaning 
of the Act. For the occasion the theatre was virtually a drawing-room. 

On the afternoon of the day of the first performance my housekeeper 
announced ‘‘ Two policemen are at the door. They want to see you, 
Sir.” I saw them. ‘“ We hear that you are opening the ‘ Royalty 
Theatre’ this evening. Is that so?” ‘ Yes.” “It is illegal.” I 
assured them they were mistaken. The performance was private and 
the theatre was not legally open. They left me saying that the perform- 
ance would not be permitted. The date was November 26th, 1899. 
At 7.15 that evening I was at the theatre with the hon. treasurer, 
and we found waiting for us an inspector from Scotland Yard, who 
said he could not permit us to open the theatre. I had looked into 
the law and knew just a little more about it than he did, and assured 
him that he was exceeding his authority. We went to Miss Santley’s 
office and discussed the matter and continued doing so from 7.15 p.m. 
to I1.30 p.m. when the performance concluded. It was a case of a 
bluff, which succeeded. The performance, which I did not see, was a 
great’ success. The Society was launched. Then I wrote to the 
principal London newspaper editors saying that we should be glad to 
welcome the dramatic critics at our performances as members, but 
could not do so if they came in their professional capacity. I requested 
that no notice of the performance should appear in any newspaper, 
and no criticisms appeared. The first year’s authors included Shaw, 
Ibsen, Brieux, Tolstoy, Fiona Macleod, Frangois de Curel and Maeter- 
linck. The initial crisis was surmounted. 

At the end of the first season, Sir Almeric Fitzroy, then Clerk to the 
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Privy Council, who was greatly interested in the art of the theatre, 
joined the committee. Plays were thus produced in London theatres, _ 
for the first time since the reign of Charles II, on Sunday evenings. — 
They were not public performances, it is true. Only by payment of 
a subscription as member of a society could they be witnessed. But — 
since that November 1899 scarcely a Sunday evening has passed 
without at least one performance being given in some theatre, and — 
as a result an eclectic theatre public has been served, many actors — 
and actresses have had the opportunity of playing in works of European — 
fame, and many new authors have been secured for the English stage. _ 
The birth of the Stage Society was for me the outstanding event of 
the ‘nineties. One evening in the first decade of this century I was at — 
His Majesty’s Theatre, seeing a famous French comedy by Octave 
Mirbeau, Les Affaires Sont Les Affaires, in its English translation, 
Business is Business. At the end of the first act I had a message from 
the stage: ‘‘ Mr. Tree asks whether you can come to see him at the 
end of the performance.” Of course I could. He asked me, to my — 
extreme surprise, whether I could take the position of secretary and 
reader of plays to the theatre. This offer, which to me at the time was © 
a startling one, was no doubt due to the success of the Stage Society. 
Fortunately, I was able to accept and thus enter on an intimate associa- | 
tion of many years with the English theatre, on which I now look 
back with the greatest interest and pleasure. 

As chairman of the Stage Society I had read a great many plays ; 
now I added plays sent to the chief commercial theatre in London. 
As a consequence for about ten years I read annually hundreds of 
manuscript plays, good, bad, mad, indifferent, brilliant, competent, 
crazy. Occasionally I had to read a play aloud to Sir Herbert Tree 
and his manager. It was a difficult task. Once I remember reading a 
play which is now well known. I began to read it in the famous 
dome of His Majesty’s Theatre. Sir Herbert Tree was seated 
on a raised dais, in order that an Austrian sculptor, then in London, 
could do a bust of him. He was breakfasting, his valet was shaving 
him, Mr. Comyns Carr, the author of Pendennis, his next production, 
was waiting to consult him on matters concerned with scenery. Charles 
Buchel was submitting designs for posters, Henry Dana, the manager 
of the theatre, came in from time to time on points of theatre manage- 
ment, the telephone bell interrupted again and again. Through it all, 
by many months’ training hardened to these experiences, I kept on 
reading remorselessly. I ought to add that the author was present. 
Fortunately the play was accepted and proved a success. 

It was at His Majesty’s Theatre that Shaw’s Pygmalion was origin- 
ally produced. There is a famous word, which became almost a drawing- 
room word during the World War I, which was used for the first time 
publicly on the English stage at the first performance of that play. 
I shall never forget the hissing intake of the breath of the startled 
audience, when Mrs. Patrick Campbell said: “Not bloody likely.” 
During my association with Sir Herbert Tree he enabled me to try an 
experiment. I organised a syndicate for trying out plays and operas 
at matinées, when the theatre was not in use for its regular perform- 
ances. We called the enterprise ““ The Afternoon Theatre.” Its first 
production proved important. It was an opera, The Wreckers, by 
Ethel Smyth. It had already been produced in Germany. Thomas 
Beecham, who had begun to be associated with modern music, became 
our musical director, and in that capacity became conductor of The 
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Wreckers. The opera caused so much interest that King Edward VII 
commanded a special performance. Sir Herbert Tree sportingly gave 
up one of his evening performances. We built a Royal Box in the pit. 
Many interesting experiences come to my memory. One such 
occurred whilst I was managing the Great. Queen Street Theatre for 
the famous Russian actress, Lydia Yavorska. 

In those days, the days before the war periods, I had a week-end 
cottage on the Chiltern Hills, at Downley Common, near High Wycombe 
in Buckinghamshire. There, one late summer afternoon, I was reading 
in the garden. A messenger boy suddenly arrived from London. 
He brought me a letter signed “ Lafayette,’ asking me to come 
immediately to London to see the writer the same day in Tavistock 
Square. At first I was inclined not to go. It was a lovely summer 
day. I was in the country for a restful week-end. I knew no one 
named Lafayette. But the peace of the day had gone for me. I thought 
there must be some serious reason for this so sudden call and that I 
might regret it later on if I had not followed it. In any case the dolce 
far niente of the week-end was over. So, grudgingly, I went to London 
and to Tavistock Square. The wall of the house I noticed was covered 
with paintings of dogs. Up the staircase inside the house a vine was 
growing, trained to cling to the balusters. I was shown into a room on 
the first floor. There was a dog and there stood a man. “ Mr. Lafa- 
yette ?’’ I asked him. “I have come in response to this letter. Why 
do you want to see me?” He replied: “ The fact is I have made a 
good deal of money in my theatrical life and I am anxious to do 
something useful for the art of the theatre. I was told you could 
help and that is why I invited you to come.” “ What kind of use 
do you mean?” I asked him, “and how much money can you 
spare ?”’ “ Whatever you think necessary,” he said. I began to think 
he must be mad. I had better humour him or something might break. 
It happened that in the spring of that year I had been in Berlin, had 
there become friendly with the German theatre director Max Reinhardt 
and, whilst with him, had been present at a production organised by 
him in the Circus Schumann of Sophocles’ Edipus Rex. So I said: 
‘Tf I had money to spare and wished to help the art of the theatre, I 
should telegraph to Max Reinhardt, the director of the Deutsches 
Theater in Berlin and ask him to bring his production of Edipus Rex 
to London.” ‘“‘ Well, let’s do so,” he said. I still thought he must be 
mad. ‘It will cost a large sum of money.”’ “ That doesn’t matter,” 
he said. “ What will you want for yourself?” I knew nothing of him 
and thought I was in the presence of a megalomaniac, Sout said : 
“Oh, £40 a week and a percentage on the profits.” “ Very well,” he 
said, and there and then he wrote and handed me a letter agreeing to 
£40 a week during the rehearsals and the production and a percentage 
of the profits on all performances in the British Isles and in North 
and South America. 

I went the same day—it was a Sunday—to see my theatre lawyer, 
J. D. Langton, and told him of the extraordinary episode. To my 
astonishment he said: “ That’s fine. Lafayette is very rich, both in 

the States and here in England. He is the famous mystery man. 
He is known as ‘ The Great Lafayette’ and appears in the Music 
Halls and Variety Theatres. Go ahead at once.” So I wired Berlin. 
Reinhardt agreed. Norman McKinnel agreed to play (dipus, and 
Lillah MacCarthy, Iocasta. In Berlin the play had been given with 
immense effect in the arena of the Circus Schumann. I proposed that 
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we should produce in the arena of the Albert Hall. The Albert Hall | 
authorities were willing, a contract was drawn up, Reinhardt came to © 
London. Together we tested the acoustics of the hall. I remember — 
that he went to the gallery and that I talked to him from the organ _ 
platform. All was going on swimmingly, when suddenly a snag. 
The Albert Hall lawyers found out that the Charter of the Hall, which 
had been built as part of a memorial to Good Prince Albert, Queen — 
Victoria’s consort, prohibited stage plays. A year or two later a prize — 
fight took place in the arena. There was nothing in the Charter — 
explicitly forbidding it. So a prize fight was permitted and a play — 
by Sophocles was prohibited ! | 
Then I told Lafayette that if we intended to reproduce the great 
effect that Reinhardt had secured in Berlin, we should need a similar 
arena and auditorium, that we could not have the Albert Hall and 
that there was no alternative but to build a temporary building with 
a spacious arena and a large surrounding auditorium. Again he agreed. 
In those days Kingsway and Aldwych, great London improvements 
of the L.C.C., were in process of clearance and erection. The Kingsway — 
Opera House, now a cinema, was already erected, but there was a 
great gap still lacking buildings on either side of Kingsway and I 
approached the building committee of the London County Council.. 
They agreed to lease for a period a large space near what is now 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sons’ offices. I saw the well-known theatre 
architect Stanley Peach, who enthusiastically interested himself in 
the project and agreed to design a circus and auditorium to be erected 
as a temporary building. His plans passed the L.C.C. building com- 
mittee; the cast had been engaged, building was to commence, a 
date was settled for Reinhardt’s visit to London. Contracts were to be 
signed by Lafayette, who agreed to come specially to London from 
Edinburgh,where he was appearing. One Monday morning Mr. Passmore 
of Langton & Passmore, rang me up. “ Don’t forget, to-morrow, Tuesday 
afternoon, tomeet Lafayette andto’sign the contracts.”’ ‘‘Nofear,”’ I said. 
On Tuesday morning early a telephone call. ‘“‘ Have you seen the 
afternoon papers ? Buy one at once.”’ I sent out for one. A heading : 
“Death of the Great Lafayette!’’ He had been burnt to death at 
the music hall in which he was performing in Edinburgh the previous 
evening. The hall was burnt to the ground. He had escaped, but 
re-entered the burning building to save his dog. He and his dog 
were burnt. Mystery even after death.: It transpired later that the 
charred remains over which a funeral service were held were those 
of a theatre attendant. Lafayette’s remains were never identified. 
The calamitous ending of what would have been a great enterprise 
has a fine side. Lafayette’s heirs, in the absence of signed contracts 
naturally disclaimed any financial obligations and I was left bleakly 
with a horrible financial prospect. But Reinhardt cancelled his con- 
tract, the cast considered their contracts as not having been agreed 
the lawyers made no charge, the architect never sent in a bill the 
contract with the L.C.C. Lands Department had not been signed, 
So my financial loss was slight. But the loss to the art of the English 
theatre was great and what would have been a sensational enterprise 
vanished. I still regret that unbuilt theatre and the death of the 
Meecenas, Lafayette. Then came the war of 1914 to 1918. My theatre 
life continued throughout the war years and then, in 1917, ended 
disastrously. A new life, but not in the theatre, started in 1919. 


FREDERICK L. WHELEN. 


A SON OF VOLTAIRE. 


ICHEL LAMBERT seems to have occupied a unique position 
Mi: the printing world of eighteenth-century Paris for forty 

years. He had accomplished a good deal of important work 
before a vacancy occurred which enabled him to become one of the 
recognised thirty-six master-printers. So many references to his 
activities have been preserved that it is possible to piece together pretty 
accurately the story of his life. Lambert is one of those names that 
occur in all classes of society, common to nobles and prelates as well 
as humbler folk. There was a celebrated court singer named Michel 
_ Lambert (1610-1696) whose exquisite voice was praised by La Fontaine, 
Boileau and Moliére ; but he left no sons. Some pretty little water 
colours in the style of Boucher turn up bearing this signature, which 
makes one wonder if our printer was likewise an artist. He was on 
very friendly terms with P. A. Baudouin, one of Boucher’s pupils, and 
may well have tried his hand at painting while young. 

The registers of the Printers Corporation show several Lamberts | 
a generation earlier, but if this one had been a relative it is fairly certain 
that Augustin Lottin would have known it when compiling his Chrono- 
logical List. The civil register mentions that he was the son of Jean- 
Baptiste Lambert, bourgeois of Paris, and Marie-Madeleine Papillon, 
his wife. These good folks were probably only foster-parents, because 
when Jacques Anisson Duperron compiled his private register of Paris 
Booksellers and Printers about 1752 he made the following entry under 
Michel Lambert’s name : 


Born - At La-Charité-sur-Loire. 

Parentage He is a son of Voltaire. 

Age About thirty-two. 

Height 5-ft. 6-inches. 

Description Wears a brown beard and has rather pale complexion. 
Remarks Trained under Lemercier for some years, then set up for 


himself in the rue de la Comedie Francaise, got married 
soon afterwards. He is a real good fellow who, though 
not much of a genius, has sufficient talent to do good 
business. Has taken to printing Voltaire and produced 
a complete edition in sixteen volumes. 

That prince among printers, the Director of the Royal Printing 
House, was not the sort of man towrite down that Lambert was the son 
of Voltaire unless he had excellent reasons for believing it to be the 
truth. His informant was probably his good friend d’Hemery, the 
official Inspector of Printing, who wrote it in a letter to Berryer, the 
Chief of Police (Archives de la Bastille.) In following Lambert’s career 
this fact enables many things to be understood that might otherwise 
seem obscure. Voltaire would have been twenty-eight at the time this 
son was born and had just inherited a comfortable fortune from his 
father. He had a whole series of love affairs with actresses and society 
ladies about that time, but the child’s mother is reputed to have been 
the wife of a door-keeper. If J. B. Lambert and his wife had been 
real parents one would have expected them to be present at their son’ S 
wedding, but they are never heard of again and it is always Voltaire’s 
relatives who were present on these occasions. It is to be supposed that 
Voltaire made adequate provision for his son, made sure that he had a 
good education and helped him to start on a career. Being such a 
prolific writer and constantly in trouble with his publishers, it seems 
quite logical that he should have had his son*trained to be a printer 
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and apprenticed him to a good master, for P. G. Lemercier was printer 
to the Paris University and the “ Doyen des Imprimeurs.’’ On the 
completion of his training, young Michel acted as assistant to Lemer- 
cier’s successor—G. F. Quillau. 

The records of the Printers Corporation show that Michel Lambert 
was admitted to the status of bookseller on April 5th, 1749 and paid 
the fee of one thousand francs. To gain admittance it was then necessary 
to produce the following certificates : 

1° From the Rector of the University certifying that he was 
familiar with Latin and could read Greek (November 5th, 
1739). 

2° From Es of the principal vicars of Paris stating that he was 
well versed in the Roman Catholic religion (March 1749). 

3° From four other printers certifying good behaviour. This was 
signed by Martin, Coignard, Saillant and Boudet. 

When Quillau died, Lambert carried on the business for his widow, 
but the contract for the Journal des Savants was renewed in his own 
name. He likewise opened a bookshop for his own account in the rue 
de la Comédie Francaise on receipt of a special permit from the 
Chancellor, dated September 9th, 1752. It is possible that Malesherbes 


was aware of Lambert’s origin and, having great admiration for his ~ 


father, made things easy for him when he could. A great many of 
Lambert’s letters to the Chancellor have been preserved, and they show 
no trace of the obsequiousness that is evident in much of the printers’ 
correspondence with the authorities. Lambert had already printed the 
first complete edition of Voltaire’s works to be published in France, as 
well as several plays, among them the Duc de Foix and the Princesse de 
Navarre, the latter having a charming frontispiece by P. A. Baudouin. 
On November 2nd, 1752, soon after moving to his new quarters, 
Lambert married Marie-Nicolle Baudouin, daughter of the engraver 
Michel Baudouin and sister of the artist who had designed so many 
delightful frontispieces for Voltaire’s tragedies. The bride had a dowry 
of ten thousand livres, and the bridegroom settled an annuity on her of 
three hundred and arranged that she should inherit all his property in 
the event of his death. The marriage contract carries forty-five 
signatures, starting with Count and Countess Ferriol d’Argental, 
Madame Denis and the Abbé Mignot; Voltaire’s intimate friends, 
niece and nephew respectively. Several Government officials and 
lawyers were also witnesses, while P. A. Le Prince and the elder David 
represented the printers and booksellers. The bride’s friends included 
several knights, bankers and academicians. Last but not least was their 
mutual friend Cuvillier, Commissioner of the Royal Buildings, who 
later married P. A. Baudouin’s widow. 

Although extremely happy, this marriage lasted only three years as 
the young woman died in December 1755. After a time, Lambert 
married Madeleine-Thérése Oger, and moved to a new address in the 
rue des Cordeliers, at the Collége de Bourgogne. This second wife 
presented him with a son—Charles Michel—but seems to have died 
in childbirth. The high rate of mortality among young printers has 
already been noted and the same was true in those.days of young 
married women, probably due to lack of medical knowledge and 
hygiene. When Lambert married for the third time in 1760 the marriage 
contract carried a clause protecting the interests of this son Charles 
but the child died also at an early age and, with the consent of his new 
wife, the young son of P. A. Baudouin was taken into the home. Legal 
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adoption did not exist in France until the Code Napoléon, but little 
Francois was educated to learn his uncle’s business and to become his 
heir. Although his private life was so full of bereavements, Lambert’s 
bookselling business continued to grow and prosper, notwithstanding 
that he was frequently in trouble with the authorities over forbidden 
works of Voltaire. His premises were searched on May 15th, 1753 for 
the Supplement to the Life of Louis XIV and again in December of the 
same year for a new edition of the Histoire Universelle. 

It was not until September 1758 that he passed his examination as a 
master-printer and was admitted into the Corporation as one of the 
_ registered thirty-six. Widow Quillau had sons to inherit her business, 
so he had been obliged to wait for the retirement of Widow Grou, whose 
husband had likewise been a printer to the University. He purchased 
her stock-in-trade—it was only a small business—and ordered from 
_ P. S. Fournier all the founts of type he needed to set up in business 
for himself. Chancellor Malesherbes immediately granted him the 
privilege of installing his printing plant on his premises in the rue de la 
Comédie Frangaise, “‘ although this is not a street where printers are 
allowed.”’ The Corporation was asked to make a special note of this 
on their registers. At his examination it was stated in Lambert’s favour 
that he had been printing the Journal des Savants for twelve years and 
had already undertaken much important work. It should be remem- 
bered that the above journal was for many years printed in Latin and 
well illustrated with engravings. The other “‘ important work ”’ might 
well refer to his editions of Voltaire of 1751 and 1757, the first complete 
editions to be printed in France, the latter especially containing many 
illustrations by Eisen and some of the finest designers of the period. 

It seems safe to assume that Lambert was popular with the advanced 
intellectuals and philosophers and much disliked by the reactionaries. 
Voltaire sent him charming friendly little notes, of which the followingisa 
sample, relative to the first two acts of l’Orpheline de la Chine. “‘ Please 
- forgive me for not having franked the parcel, I will try to send you the 
remainder postage paid. There is a dedicatory epistle to the Maréchal 
de Richelieu and a letter that must be placed at the end of the play. 
I repeat that I make you a present of the whole thing for France and to 
Cramer Brothers for foreign countries. Be assured that I shall always 
try to give you pleasure.” Voltaire likewise wrote many letters to 
Chancellor Malesherbes asking him to intervene with Lambert, such as 
on July 5th, 1754 with regard to Volume III of his Hzstovve Umiverselle. 
“T merely ask that Lambert’s edition be held in suspense until the 
Preface, which is my only justification, is completed, especially as I 
have dedicated this volume to the Elector Palatine.” And again next 
day on the same subject: “I am again obliged to bother you about 
that poor fellow Schoepfling. He made a deal with Lambert, who 
undertook to buy two thousand copies. It was understood that I would 
send the book to be submitted for your opinion and to place it under 
your protection. He loses all the benefit of the gift I made him. I 
implore you, Sir, that he and Lambert may reach an agreement under 
your orders, if you will condescend to give some, or under the shelter 
of your indulgence. Be good enough to hold up Lambert’s sales until 
he has received the necessary corrections. This is a favour essential to 
me, please add it to the many kindnesses that attach me to you. 
Voltaire.” These early editions of Voltaire’s plays printed by Lambert 
are still sought for by collectors. Several of them are to be found in th 
collection of the Baron James de Rothschild. 
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So long as he enjoyed the friendship and protection of Malesherbes, | 
Lambert’s troubles with the law were not of a serious order, although his _ 
premises were searched on several occasions. When he happened to be | 
the Syndic of the Corporation, there is an element of comedy about | 
these perquisitions. The following is an official report drawn up by 
himself : 


q 


‘We, the undersigned, Syndic and assistants of the Paris Booksellers _ 
& Printers Corporation, called to-day on Mr. Lambert, bookseller of the | 
rue de la Comédie Frangaise, and after searching his premises found a | 
copy of Bayle’s Analyse Raisonnée, 4-vols in-8°. Having seized the said | 
volumes, according to the Chancellor’s instructions, we have forbidden | 
Mr. Lambert to sell any more copies. The said Mr. Lambert, having | 
declared that he owned no more copies, has signed the present report 
with us.” 


LAMBERT, Syndic 
Deprés, Assistant 
Barrois, Assistant. 


No sooner had Malesherbes resigned however than our printer began 
to have rather a bad time with the authorities. He was ordered to close 
down his workshops for six months and pay a fine of five hundred francs _ 
for having sold copies of Voltaire’s La Pucelle. On his premises were © 
found eight unbound volumes in-8° and four hundred in-12° together 
with over a thousand engravings destined to illustrate this book. 
Lambert’s defence was that he had not printed the book, but had 
received it in a consignment from Geneva, as he did a lot of business 
with Cramer Bros. and sold them quantities of French books. He stated 
that he had sold his friend Pankoucke part of a stock recived from 
Switzerland without examining it carefully. In any event, he was able 
to get himself reinstated in his business by the end of three months and 
the fine reduced to one hundred francs. It is easy to imagine the 
confusion into which the editors of periodicals were thrown when the 
printer on whom they all depended was obliged to close down his works. 

Early in 1778, Voltaire, now aged eighty-four, journeyed to Paris 
from his Swiss retreat to be present at the first night of his latest 
tragedy Ivéne. He was received at the home of his friend the Marquis 
de la Villette on the Quai des Théatins (since known as Quai Voltaire) 
and was welcomed by the Parisian population with indescribable 
enthusiasm. He was carried in triumph, pelted with flowers and saluted 
with cries of “‘ Hail Voltaire, persecuted for half a century ! ’’ When he 
paid a visit to the Académie Francaise, the members came down to the 
door to meet him, something they rarely did even for visiting monarchs. 
On his appearance in a box at the Comédie Frangaise, the whole house 
rose and cheered him, and a laurel wreath was placed on his head. At 
the end of the play, the curtain rose again to display a bust of the author 
on the stage banked with flowers and surrounded by all the actors 
and actresses. All this excitement and emotion was too exhausting for 
such a frail old man who felt that his end was near. He remarked 
to his friend d’Argental: ‘I interrupted my deathbed scene to come 
and greet you.” This was alas! only too true, for he barely survived 
two months and passed away on the evening of May 30th. No record 
seems to exist of the relations between father and son. The secret was 
well kept so that only relatives and a few officials seem to have known 
of it. Perhaps there was a tacit understanding between them that the 
subject must not be referred to, and it is even possible that Lambert. 
wore a beard purposely to conceal a sharp-pointed chin that would 
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have reminded people of Voltaire. The rumour that the mother was 
the wife of a doorkeeper may likewise have been invented so as not to 
compromise Marie-Madeleine Papillon, who may well have belonged to 
the aristocratic family of that name. Knowing the printer’s cult for his 
gifted parent and his absorbing interest in the theatre, Voltaire’s 
final triumph must have been extremely gratifying to Lambert, 
although so quickly followed by bereavement. 
Ol FS ABBOTT: 


HANDWRITING AND CHARACTER. 


ORTY years ago I had a novel and curious experience in 
P exannining the Classical VI of a Public School. It was my first 
examining of the sort. What surprised me then may be familiar to 
others, and fairly common in the examiners’ craft. I claim no 
exceptional powers in the matter. There must be many examiners 
who do, or could do, as I have done by taking advantage of opportunity. 
I had a colleague in the examination, a Cambridge man of very wide 
and exact scholarship. He had an unerring gift of expressing in a 
convincing percentage the value of the Latin Prose, or the Greek Verse, 
or any other paper. I admired the precision of his mark-sheet, without 
the power or indeed the wish to emulate it. While he kept his head 
through the jolts and jars of Latin Proses, I found myself entangled 
in a flood of impressions about the boys themselves. I saw no boys, 
only their papers. The impressions I noted down were read to a meeting 
of masters, and’a number proved correct. These included such “ shots ”’ 
as, (I) heavy shoulders, (2) certain specific failings, (3) a chilly tempera- 
ment, (4) a certain stature, and (5) nationality. In case (5). my claiming 
a boy with a Scotch name as a German was justified by a master who 
knew the family ; the boy’s mother was a German. This boy opened 
an intriguing vista for me. Examining VI Forms, with perspicacious 
masters to play the part of “ controls,’’ became worth while. Holding 
strongly to the Latin Prose, I extracted from it such results as that a 
boy had a chubby face and freckles, that another was tall, thin and 
dark, that another lived with grand-parents, and that another had 
several sisters but no brother, and that another grimaced. The last 
case proved to be a boy one side of whose face twitched badly. There 
were cases, too, in which the Latin Prose revealed a lack of morals, and 
others again in which goodness shone out. There were cases, of course, 
in which I got no clear indications from the Latin Prose, or went quite 
wrong. My theory to account for the successes was that the creative 
effort of writing Latin stirred the boy’s mind in its depths, so that 
background as well as foreground elements were there for the catching. 
My own contribution, I felt, was a strong interest and indeed an 
affectionate curiosity towards the boy, he being unknown and unseen, 
and my only evidence of him being his papers. Both points, the 
churning in the boy’s mind and the friendly detectivism in mine, I still 
think plausible as elements in an explanation. But explanation they 
are not. The finding of freckles in a boy’s prose was in fact easy, a 
stroke of intuition that came unsought. To account for the intuition 
is a different matter, and difficult. 
Ten years later I made a second start. My wife passed me an oddly 
addressed envelope, part of the morning’s mail, at the breakfast table, 
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and asked what I thought of it, and I made some answer which proved |} 
correct. Since then I have found the handwritings of persons unknown 
to mea pleasing study. The “ faculty,”’ whatever it may be, is provoked | 
to function only by the unknown. Handwritings certified as those of ! 
persons whom I know yield me nothing. I confess another failing in | 
the faculty ; the sex of the writer often eludes me. I have to ask to be — 
told the sex, in order to save time, worry, and mistakes. Nor can I 
answer questions in the middle of the “ diagnosis.”” Any attempt to 
answer appears to paralyse the faculty. On the other hand the faculty 
has often gained by my holding my wife’s or my step-daughter’s hand. 
Here are some of the early cases from the years when we lived at — 
Ewelme Down, Oxfordshire. 


x1. Aman’s hand. I got the impression that he pressed his chin out over 
his collar. This was so much his habit as to have earned him the 
bye-name of “ Chinny.” 

2. A man’s hand. My impression was of great and prolonged tenseness 
in the muscles of the hand and forearm. He was devoted to sailing | 
small boats, with the sheets and the tiller firmly grasped. 

3. A clergyman’s hand. My impression was of habitual short motions 
of the right hand across the body. This proved true. He had begun 
life as a stone-mason, using a mallet in the right hand and a chisel ~ 
in the left. 

4. A woman’s hand. My strong impression was, “‘ She is gasping for — 
breath.” It turned out that at the time of writing she was laid up ~ 
with asthma. 

5. A man’s hand due to visit us in a fortnight. My impression was of 
lameness and eye-trouble. On arrival he was not lame and wore no 
glasses. In fact when he wrote he was limping from a blow on the 
ankle at hockey, and he was under recent orders to wear glasses 
continually, but was too shy to bring them for the visit. 

6. A man’s hand, fetched from upstairs by a sceptical visitor. My 
impression of it was “‘a humbug hand.” It was in fact faked by 
the visitor. 

7. An Icelander’s hand on an envelope. My impression was of his 
having received a blow in the personality. In fact his wife had 
forsaken him, which the letter inside (not seen by me) recounted. 

8. A man’s hand. My description of him was wrong for him, but 
accurate for his brother. This has happened several times. 

g. A butler’s hand whom my wiie thought of engaging. My impressions 
were that he was (a) very short and stout, (5) a glutton for work, 
and (c) hairless. He turned out to be a barrel-like man, and almost 
too keen on his work, and the opposite of hairless—until he was 
discovered to wear a wig on a bare scalp. 


Since I moved to Exeter in 1926 I have practised the faculty fairly 
often. These many years I have officiated at many School Speech Days, 
and I have usually offered prizes for original poems. Here was a 
tempting field for experiment ; the reading of the poems occasioned 
innumerable thumbnail sketches of children, many of which the School 
staffs were in a position to verify, and did verify. It was moreover a 
continual surprise to me to find how much poetic feeling and how much 
expressiveness were to be found in the work of children of ten to thirteen 
and how much information handwriting could yield about looks, 
bodily state, and circumstances even at that early age. These experi- 
ments, as carried through by me, were of the nature of play. The 
selection of college staff, though a tempting occasion, was in general 
too serious a matter for this method, though it answered occasionally 
as in the following case. 
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ro. A woman’s hand. I diagnosed a habit of attitudinising with the 
head and the arm. In fact she had no sooner taken her seat for the 
interview than she extended her left elbow and cupped the back 
of her head in her hand, and so continued throughout the interview. 


It has been my pleasant lot to dine not infrequently in the College 
Halls of Residence. In the Common Room after dinner—I stress ; 
dinner—and in warmth, and good and friendly company, the faculty 
has often given results. 

rz. A man’s hand in Norwegian, of which language I know nothing. 
My impression was of overwork and anxiety on the verge of a 
breakdown. His daughter, who showed the hand, conveyed my 
diagnosis to him, and I understood that the foreigner’s view of him 
had given him pause. 

12. A man’s hand. My impression was of a man whose life had been 
switched along a new channel which made considerable demands 
on him, and who was responding well. In fact he was a man of 
53 who had just become engaged for the first time. 

13. A young man’s hand. My impressions were much in his favour, 
except that he was going bald, which was true. 

14. A woman’s hand. A strong impression was that she had very 
beautiful arms. I enlarged on this impression amid the growing 
hilarity of the dinner party. She was in fact a guest, her arms 
were bare to the shoulder, and quite beautiful. 


The cases which follow occurred in various places and connections. 


15. An American’s hand. My impression was of an extremely heavily 
made man in respect of bones. The “control” accepted this on 
the score of the man’s having been smashed down by a taxi in 
New York and picked up for dead, and having been discovered, 
on the contrary, to have had not a single bone broken. 

16. A man’s hand. My impression was the odd one that he was 
dressed in white. This was in fact his habitual wear, in Persia, 
where he was a missionary. 

17. A New Zealander’s hand. My impression was that his clothing, 
and especially his trousers, was of very thick wool, and black. 
The colour and the weight were vouched for by my control, the 
man having a bad circulation. 

18. A woman’s hand. My impression was that there had been a clean 
cut in her life, that she had been aiming at a certain career, and had 
been obliged, very unwillingly, to take up a different life. She had 
in fact been about to join a University with a certain career in 
view, when her mother died and her father obliged her to return 
and run his house. 

The effect of a great deal of my experimentation is best summarised. 
Certain sorts of voice I have found discernible through handwriting, 
e.g. mellow, rounded, rich, high-pitched, forced, cracked. And similarly 
with varieties of speech—voluble, slow, rapid, level, up-and-down. 
Besides the audible elements, visible elements appear. I often succeed 
in visualising the quality of a woman’s hair, the amount of it, the style 
of the upper parts of the face, and the line of the shoulders—so often 
that I wait with some confidence for these to appear, which they do 
with fair accuracy. A clean pale skin with large eyes and broad cheek- 
bones is perhaps the easiest, for me, to read in a hand. Impressions of 
style and quality of dress, of style in movement, and of dignity in the 
standing pose come to me frequently. Harris tweeds and smooth fine 
cloths, especially in black, are among the more easily discerned. Small 
mobile dark merry eyes, especially in a man, “ register ’’ comparatively 
easily. 
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19. A foreigner’s hand in his own language. The hand, though practically 
illegible, was so interesting that I wrote a long delineation. This was 
translated by the friend from whom I had the hand to a company 
among whom was the writer. The company identified the writer 
from the delineation. 

20. A man’s hand. Before meeting the man at lunch with a friend 
of mine in his London Club, I studied the hand in the London train, 
and visualised a broad upright pale brow, deepset brown eyes, and 
well-chiselled nose and cheekbones. On reaching the club I was 
shown into a waiting room and there identified the writer by his 
looks before our host arrived. 

21. A young woman’s hand. In the drawing-room after dinner my host 
worked by the fire, and my hostess and I talked. She furnished a 
hand. My impression was that the writer was various things, but 
very untidy in her own room, with drawers left open and clothes 
everywhere. My host interrupted, “‘ but that must be our daughter.” 
It was. 


Impressions and intuitions of the sorts which I have described have 
come to me, so far as I have observed, under specific conditions. A 
happy passive mood of friendly enquiry is the first requisite. One must - 
let come what will come. A good meal, and warmth, and favouring 
company, and a chair that encourages one to relax, and unbroken 
quiet help greatly. A whiff of scorn or doubt chloroforms the faculty. 
After tea or after dinner is my best time. It is reasonable that hand- 
writing, the product of eye and hand under the guidance of the mind, 
should be significant and suggestive. Handwriting seems to me to be a 
moving rhythm of great depth and breadth in which the continuous 
and discontinuous, the superficial and the recondite, are all present, 
and on which various layers of mind may reasonably be thought of as 
impinging. Handwriting may be likened to music, of a sort, for those 
that have the ear for it. They, I am persuaded, are plentiful enough, 
if they only knew it. 

I have been concerned throughout with certain facts of discovery. 
How the operative faculty works, whether it embraces, for instance, 
a complex machinery of finer sub-faculties or contributories, or some 
associative linkages of uncanny delicacy, I do not know. Nor do I see 
much hope through investigation. I shall never know about the odder 
strokes, for instance, how from the Icelander’s addressing of an envelope 
(7) I surmised a hard blow against his core, or how I detected the ex- 
mason in the Clergyman (3), or how I foresaw in her script what a 
candidate was due to do with hand and head (10), or how heavy black 
trousers got into the New Zealander’s hand (17), or how a redirection 
of life showed through in hands (12) and (18), or how I saw a man’s 
face in his postcard (20). Someone else may be better circumstanced 
than I feel myself to be for solving these puzzles. Or he may have just 
a form of words to cover them. But indeed I have one myself. Mine 
is brief, “ Scotch second-sight,’’ which explains nothing. Mind is 
mystery, and knowing is miracle. 


cm Pee JOHN Murray. 
Principal, University College, Exeter. 


PORTRAITS—FROM THE PAINTER’S 
ANGLE. 


c happened to me more than once that people I met would remark 

in the course of conversation: Ah, you are a portrait painter, so 
_ you must be a good judge of human character. At first remarks 
like this surprised me. I had not been aware that portrait painting 
was conducive to psychology ; it had never occurred to me that the 
two went together. And I suppose this is the typical attitude of the 
artist. Any capacity for psychological insight he may possess is bound 
to remain instinctive ; as to his conscious thoughts, they are taken up 
almost entirely by the artistic, or if you like, the pictorial side of his 
work. He surely does not start work by considering how his sitter 
should be “ characterised.’’ He merely paints him, and if he is a true 
artist and if he possesses the special gift which we should call the sense 
of character, the miracle will happen that when the picture is finished 
the character of the sitter is unmistakably contained in it, even 
revealed. 

If we take the old masters and look among them for a particularly 
good example of this, no doubt it is impossible not to think of Rem- 
brandt. His portraits, either in painting or etching, are marvels of 
pictorial characterisation. Say, the large etching of Coppenol which I 
so much admired among the Rembrandt etchings in the British Museum, 
or among his paintings, the portrait of Jan Six, Mayor of Amsterdam, 
which I saw many years ago in the house still belonging to the Six 
family in that city. Or, among women’s. portraits, that incomparable 
one of the artist’s second wife, Hendrickje Stoffels, also seen ages ago, 
in Berlin. Both these great portraits are full of a straightforward 
simplicity ; they leave no doubt that Rembrandt merely made his 
models take an unaffected pose and painted them without afterthought. 
And curiously at the same time there may be some doubt as to whether 
Rembrandt’s portraits were so very “‘ resembling.”’ At any rate some 
of his portraits of himself seem rather unlike one another. And in 
other instances of ancient portraits, say of the Renaissance, we often 
find surprising differences in various portraits representing the same 
person. Evidently in those times people were not so critical about 
portraits and resemblance. It is true that one ofthe Fuggersof Augsburg, 
those wealthy bankers of the Renaissance, in a letter in which he asked 
his correspondent to send him an artist in view of some portrait to be 
painted, said expressly that he was looking not so much for a good 
painter as for a good portraitist. Still on the whole those people, the 
patrons and clients of bygone centuries, were far more liberal-minded 
in the matter of portraits than our public. We artists of to-day are ina 
much worse position, and this change is no doubt due to the advent 
and evolution of photography. It is not merely that clients to-day 
demand a stricter ‘‘ resemblance ”’ from the portrait artist ; the changes 
wrought by photography are deeper and more far-reaching than that, 
to an extent not fully realised. These changes, subtle and insidious 
affect not merely the material position of the artist and his dealings 
with his customers ; they have brought along a sad decline in portrait 
art and a widespread degeneracy of public taste. 

As to the fact that resemblance is demanded of the artist in portraits, 
it would not in itself be anything to complain of. Nor is it either un- 
natural or wrong if sitters wish to be shown to their best advantage, 
if they want their portraits to be “flattering.” Indeed an eminent 
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artist ought to be able to put into a portrait all the good looks, beauty | 
or attraction a sitter may possess—the real, living beauty of the indiv- | 
idual model, not some sham beauty of an academic recipe. The main | 
trouble brought along by photography lies elsewhere: it is the cor- | 


ruption of good taste and even of unbiased vision, notably by portrait 


photography as it has been practised now for about a century. Here — 
again, as in so many other cases from the industrial revolution onwards, } 


inventions valuable in themselves have fallen into the wrong hands— 
with devastating results. The hands they fell into were those of econ- 


omic anarchy. In the case of photography economic anarchy is repre- 
sented by those enterprising and, aesthetically, unscrupulous, individ- — 


uals in all countries who made portrait photography their business and 


succeeded in gradually spreading bad taste and corrupted vision all | 


over the globe. 

It is usually held that a photograph never tells a lie. This notion, 
demonstrably false for a number of different reasons, has funda- 
mentally altered the position of the artist, who formerly reigned 


supreme, not merely as an artist, but also as a recorder of facts. In- | 
cidentally it would be a tempting task to follow the various devastating ~ 


effects of photography on art in all their ramifications. For instance, 


has it ever been pointed out with due emphasis how many artists” 
secretly use photos to work from instead of nature ? In some cases of — 


course, this has become practically inevitable ; but quite a few artists 
will use photos even when not necessary, say in a landscape or town 
view, just to avoid having to go out and work on the spot of the place. 
And those who see work thus produced, paintings or etchings, will 
wonder why these seem so hopelessly dull, without being able to tell 
what exactly is the matter with them. By evading the trouble of 
going to work outdoors under sometimes rather trying circumstances, 
the artist has deprived, on the one hand, himself of the very great joy 
of working in communion with nature, and on the other, his picture of 
the indefinable, suggestive quality which only this communion with 
nature can give. 

Regarding portrait photography, it should be noted that the tech- 
nique of adulterating nature as practised by professional photographers 
was evolved only gradually. The very early photographs, the “‘ Daguer- 
rotypes,” are often very beautiful. But then, by and by, photographers 
developed a special routine, a whole bag of tricks all meant to make the 


portrait photo “ pleasing.” Retouching the negatives was introduced, | 


and also certain tricks of lighting the sitter in the studio, with the de- 
liberate intention of retouches to be made then on the negative. The 
windows of the studio were fitted with a veritable maze of curtains, 
used to over-emphasise the features of the sitter. The arrangement 
of these curtains enabled the photographer to obtain a kind of light 
occurring nowhere else, something quite absurd, bringing out every line, 
every feature, every wrinkle. If the customer were shown a print of 
the unretouched negative of a picture taken in this way he would be 
horrified. But no danger of that; the negative is first of all handed by 
the photographer to his helpmate, the vetoucheur: a piteous drudge, 
employed to do his mysterious job on the photo, effacing all the displeas- 
ing lines and wrinkles, allowing only the “ pleasing” ones to remain 
indeed giving these fuller play thanks to the mentioned over-emphasis 
of lighting. Thus nature, distorted by absurd, senseless effects of light- 
ing, became doubly adulterated by subsequent retouching. More 
recently, with the advent of artificial light in photography, quite a 
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new school of nonsensical lighting effects arose. Of these, any illus- 

trated magazine will afford horrifying examples, that is, examples that 

would horrify us if we were not so used to them. Also, the movies 

reflect these new fashions in lighting the actors. The curtain tricks 

in the daylight studio have been replaced by new tricks performed with 
a variety of electric lamps pouring their light on the unfortunate sitter 
all at the same time from the most unexpected angles. And gradually 
indeed whole generations all over the globe got so completely inured to 

all these faked photos that they think them beautiful—and even true ! 

For inour mechanistic age “‘ photograph’ somehowremained synonymous 
with scientific truth. 

Thus, imperceptibly, the portrait artist found himself faced by an 
unpleasant competitor in the person of the photographer, slinking 
surreptitiously into his hitherto undisputed domain. It would take us 
far if we should follow this change of réle in all its detail; I would, 
however, just mention one or two striking instances. In the first place 
while the original inventor of photography, Niepce, was a chemist, 
Daguerre, who perfected the process and converted it to practical use, 
was a painter. And indeed, as soon as photography became introduced 
as a means of making portraits, more than one portrait painter simply 
gave up painting and established himself as a photographer without 
compunction. Another characteristic little trait is the well-known 
habit of photographers to .effect the fashions which somehow had 
become associated with artists: beards, longish hair, velvet coats, 
broad-brimmed hats and what not. It is said that imitation is the 
sincerest flattery. The proverb might be aptly modified thus: Imita- 
tion is an overt avowal of competition. 

What with the unquestioning approval bestowed on technical inno- 
vation, gradually the photographer’s work came to be taken for 
granted, and, just as gradually, portraits painted by artists became 
open to anyone’s gratuitous criticism. And another newtype of competi- 
tor to the real artist arose: the portrait painter adapting himself 
entirely to the demands of his customers, pandering to the taste of the 
public. To be sure, in a different way the type of the accommodating 
portrait artist did exist already : but he was to breed more exuberantly 
and in a hitherto unknown fashion, thanks to the development I at- 
tempted to show. Incidentally it would be a rewarding task to examine 
the history of the pot-boiler portrait in art. It was unknown in Anti- 
quity, among the Egyptians or the Romans ; nor did it exist in the 
Middle Ages or the Renaissance. True, the Romans would represent 
their Emperors as gods ; but from there we find a gap, many centuries 
wide to the seventeenth and eighteenth century, to the sugared por- 
traits 4 la Mignard, Vigée-Lebrun or Angelica Kaufmann, and then 
another wide gap to the pot-boiler portrait of the nineteenth and 
twentieth century, or to be more precise, to the post-photographic age, 
dating from the second half of the nineteenth century. Surely it must 
have puzzled many an art-loving observer that while in the past the 
portrait painters with the greatest vogue, from Van Dyck to Quentin 
De Latour, Gainsborough and Raeburn. were often genuine artists 
and even great artists, in our time the most outstandingly successful 
and highly-paid portrait painters are hardly artists at all in the higher 
sense of the word, only shrewd businessmen who know exactly the 
kind of portrait their public usually wants: something mid-way 
between the sweetbox cover and the retouched photograph. No 
matter how flattering the portraits by sycophants of the brush may 
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appear to the majority of the public, they do not make their sitters _ 
truly beautiful or interesting in the pictures. Rather, there is in these 
either a certain insignificant prettiness, or a mediocrity and conven- 
tionality, which apparently have a wide appeal. 

The artist to whom art is not merely a source of income and.a means 
of social advancement, but an ideal to which he must remain true anda 
source of inner satisfaction above all, has a good deal to put up with 
if he does portrait work. Like other painters who do portraits, I too 
had countless experiences with sitters and customers whose wishes I 
found hard to cope with, and even with their relatives and friends 
who thought they were called upon to offer criticism, pronounced as if 
it were beyond appeal, and most often contradictory to one another’s. 
In the long line of my sitters there have been not too many who did not 
try to interfere with my work in one way or another, and indeed, 
at this moment, I can recall only one who insisted emphatically that 
I should do as I like in painting his portrait. This was an old Catholic 
Bishop whose portrait had been commissioned by some official institu- 
tion. In the first sitting I made several pencil sketches of my model 
in different attitudes, as I often do before starting work in oils or etching. 
I hesitated which of the attitudes would show him to his best advantage, 
but he brushed aside all my hesitations with a broad gesture. “‘ There ~ 
is no need for the picture to be advantageous! ”’ he exclaimed. “It © 
is not even necessary that it should resemble—if only there is character 
in it!’’ I was agreeably surprised by the broadmindedness of the 
Bishop. It is true that the way in which he expressed himself sounded 
unusual, for resemblance and character, though not identical, are 
nevertheless rather closely related. Moreover, the word “ character ”’ 
allows of two different interpretations ; it can mean the character of 
the sitter, but also the character of the artist, his own individuality 
as reflected in his work. In either sense, however, the remark was most 
welcome. What my sitter meant was evidently that he did not want 
his portrait to be the usual sort of “ photographic” portrait, but a 
spirited piece of painting in which I had been at liberty to follow my 
inspiration without restraint. 


VALER FERENCZY. 
Budapest. 


THE GENERALSHIP OF JOAN OF ARC. 


RADITION has so heavily draped the figure of the Maid of 

Orleans with the trappings and tinsel of romance as to conjure 

up in the popular imagination a vision of something resembling 
an armour-clad “ Queen of the May.” The essential quality which 
distinguishes Joan of Arc as a conspicuous historical personage, that 
is to say her native genius as a military commander in the field, has 
virtually been relegated to-oblivion. At best it has become the habit 
to regard the Maid’s feats of war as “ quite remarkable for a girl.” 
How immeasurably such a tepid encomium falls short of due recogni- 
tion of Joan’s faculties is matter for marvel. For when examined in 
detail against the background of military history her exploits unques- 
tionably entitle her to rank in kind with the great captains of all time. 
Like them her strategic concepts exhibited strength and clarity. Like 
them she possessed the power of galvanising her staff and her troops 
into valorous action through the power of her personality. And like 
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Cromwell in particular she dedicated herself and her cause to the service 
of the Deity and imbued those about her with a like spirit. To the 
solution of tactical problems she brought a freshness of approach, allied 
to a sureness of touch, that was the wonder of friend and foe alike. 
Never prior to her advent in the field had any war leader demonstrated 
so keen an eye for the likeliest point of attack or a more subtle sense 
of the decisive moment for thrusting it home. None had known better 
where and when to contribute the irresistible personal lead, complete 
with shining armour and streaming banner. And never before her 
time had any commander employed artillery with equal originality 
and effectiveness as did this young girl who up to then had never had 
a close-up view of a cannon or a culverin. Such was the impression she 
made upon the more experienced amongst her supporters, the nobles 
and knights on her staff, notably Dunois and the Duke of Alencon, 
seasoned warriors both. And such is the impression she leaves upon 
latter-day critics who study her campaigns. 

Born at a time when her country had been ravaged by the sword for 
more than a hundred years, until four-fifths of it had either been laid 
waste or had passed under the dominance of the English crown, Joan 
grew up to girlhood in an atmosphere of perpetual troop movements. 
More than once she was forced to fly with her family from her native 
village of Domrémy and seek refuge in some nearby stronghold until 
the fighting had died down or rolled on to some other quarter. Thus 
she was nurtured in the thick of it, so to say, and must have imbibed 
much of the war gossip and technical military jargon which doubtless 
was current amongst the men-folk of her family and others about her. 
For it was a day and age of marches and counter-marches, of sieges, 
of mining and counter-mining, sorties, assaults and retreats, a time 
when in effect every male creature was something of a soldier and the 
clatter of arms a sound almost as familiar as any emanating from the 
pastures or the barn-yard. It is but reasonable then to take the view that 
ere Joan took sword in hand she had served her initiation, if only in 
this vicarious way. War in its atmosphere and rudiments was familiar 
to her. This is not to detract from the element of the miraculous 
that must forever cling about the heroic figure of the Maid, but rather 
to prune away something of the supernatural and fallacious that has 
permeated her legend, in which she is sometimes pictured as though 
she had abruptly emerged from some remote desert region and straight- 
way assumed command of an army of seasoned soldiery. Nevertheless 
it is but natural that we of a later day should stand bemused in wonder- 
ment at this slip of a peasant girl and what she accomplished and 
speculate as to how she came to do it. For some. sort of explanation 
we must revert to her childhood and youth. 

In the course of her trial and in the examination of witnesses during 
the proceedings of the commission of Rehabilitation set up by sanction 
of the Pope in 1455, a quarter of a century after the martyrdom of 
the Maid, it was established that she was brought up in a deeply 
religious atmosphere and that during her childhood she herself was 
intensely devout. Later, at the age of about fourteen, the girl began to 
hear Voices and then to see Visions. These phenomena were said to 
have persisted throughout the succeeding three years, instilling into 


her consciousness the ‘conviction that she had been chosen as the 


deliverer of her country, as had been foretold in a prophecy then 
current in those parts to the effect that France was destined to be 
rescued from thraldom by a humble peasant maid. In time Joan came 
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to identify herself with this réle, a view which seems from all accounts 
to have been adopted locally by many of those who knew the girl. 
After no great lapse of time her fame spread throughout all that region 
and beyond, firing the imagination of the plain people for the most 
part but arousing only scepticism or downright ridicule amongst the 
nobles and upper-class men of arms, to say nothing of the clergy. 
As to Joan herself, her inner promptings soon became crystallised 
into a definite formula, later to manifest itself as the basis of her 
military strategy, namely unification of the factious elements amongst 
the French, coronation of the Dauphin as King Charles VII, expulsion 
of the English invader from the soil of France. 

It is unnecessary to dilate upon the difficulties which beset Joan 


in obtaining an interview with the Dauphin, the reaction of that — 


vacillating poltroon, the opposition of those highly placed about him, 
the discouraging delays that at the outset held up the expedition to 
raise the siege of Orleans. All this and much more are matters of 
historical record. The question of the relief of Orleans, is however, 
a point that is of special importance in an attempt to appraise the 
military talents of Joan of Arc. This operation marked the opening 
gambit of her broad strategic aim. With unerring instinct the Maid 
perceived that early relief of this fortified city was imperative if France 
were to be saved, for the capitulation of this key position would 
enable the English to cross the Loire and ravage all the territory 
still in French hands lying south of that river. In this concept of the 
general situation the girl revealed a soundness and maturity of 
judgment not unworthy of the Emperor Napoleon himself, and again 
one is constrained to inquire how such a thing could come about in 
the case of an unlettered, unsophisticated farm lass of seventeen. 
Native intelligence of an unusually high order does not provide the 
whole of the answer. War and the waging of it is a science no less 
than an art and as such demands knowledge, which in itself is not 
innate but has to be acquired. The like contention applies with equal 
force to Joan’s conduct of the preliminary tactical moves undertaken 
by her, first in revictualling the Orleans garrison and secondly in 
reducing piecemeal the assault structures erected around that fortress 
by the besiegers. These operations were intricate in the extreme 
and appear to have been partly planned in collaboration with the 
experienced and reliable Dunois, the garrison commander and thence- 
forward Joan’s most loyal and practical lieutenant. In this tactical 
realm the Maid was to display a soldierly capacity of the highest order, 
exhibiting a finely balanced sense of what may be brought off by the 
exertion of that additional effort in the assault that lies beyond the 
power of the enemy to resist. It was in attacks of this nature that the 
Maid was to reveal that quality which has ever marked the supreme 
master of the art of war, namely the instinctive appreciation of just 
how much more pressure the enemy can stand ere breaking point is 
reached, or in other words how close he has drawn to the limit of 
endurance relative to that of the attacking force. 

Joan and Dunois did not always see eye to eye in the solution of 
tactical problems. On occasion the girl would give way, abandoning 
some projected move of her own in favour of one proposed by him. 
But in how far such seeming flexibility was. merely diplomacy on 
Joan’s part, so as not to put an experienced soldier to the blush, is a 
debatable point, for Dunois’ projects were not invariably crowned 
with success in practice whilst Joan’s scarcely ever proved abortive. 
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«fer position was in its very nature a difficult and anomalous one for 
a peasant girl suddenly erupting into a garrison of hard-bitten fight- 
ing men and taking over command. That she quickly won the recogni- 
tion and allegiance of all and carried them with her to triumph, at 
Orleans, at Patay, at Rheims and beyond, is an immense tribute to 
her intelligence, tact and evenly balanced temperament. It was the 
_ Maid’s deeply religious nature and her belief in her heaven-directed 
mission as the liberator of her homeland that fortified her with that 
unquestioning faith that can move mountains and which in actual fact 
enabled her to accomplish the equivalent. Intuitively she knew that a 
certain span of life would be vouchsafed to her in which to carry her 
designs to maturity, and it was this factor, as likewise in the instance 
of Alexander the Great, that prompted her to place herself in positions 
of the utmost personal peril, when critical situations arose and appeared 
to call for such action on her part. In exploits of this nature Joan was 
twice severely wounded and once struck on the head by a stone hurled 
from the battlements as she was ascending a scaling ladder, falling back 
senseless into the ditch below. Concerning her wounds, it is on record 
that she possessed foreknowledge of them, having confided the matter 
to Dunois and others in advance of their occurrence. Premonitions 
of this kind are not uncommon in the annals of war, but to attempt 
to account for them along rational lines is a futile pursuit. In the 
case of Joan of Arc they may have had their wellspring in a certain 
super-sensitiveness, a process of reasoning on a higher plane of spiritual 
activity as applied to the law of probabilities. But this is avowedly 
little more than an attempt here to explain the inexplicable or at 
best brought forward as evidence that Joan was no ordinary mortal. 

Assuredly no ordinary mortal could have put up with the shiftless- 
ness and hesitancy of the Dauphin, who had to be coaxed to the verge 
of coercion to go through with his own coronation when Rheims was 
finally reached. On more than one occasion he was all for turning back, 
notably whilst the army was halted by the walls of Troyes and the 
garrison had rejected with insults Joan’s summons to surrender, until 
as the outcome of a diplomatic expedient effected by Joan herself a 
deputation issued from the fortress with offers of capitulation. No 
_ ordinary mortal could have preserved his or her equanimity in the face 
of the Dauphin’s contemptible cowardice either. Although a fit man 
and aged but twenty-five at this time, Charles took care to keep well 
out of the way when battle was joined. Yet Joan never openly exhibi- 
ted exasperation nor any overt contempt for the man, if we except 
one occasion when, chafing with impatience aroused by the wrangling 
of the court as to the advisability of pushing on to Rheims, Joan 
abruptly took herself off from the shelter of the royal headquarters 
and set up a tent in a field nearby for her own accommodation. This 
gesture promptly put things to rights and may well have been merely 
a ruse on the Maid’s part with that aim in view. In her dealings with 
the Dauphin and his personal entourage, more especially the crafty 
and despicable minister de la Tremoille, the Maid irresistibly calls to 
mind Marlborough, and his tactful handling of his Dutch allies in 
their obstructionist policy during the long years of his campaigning 
in Flanders and the Danube basin. Here we find the like unruffled 
and persuasive demeanour preserved throughout. This faculty also 
may be accounted one of the finer characteristics of the great captains 
of war. All elements and forces must be made to combine and work 
together in the single cause of victory over the foe. Nothing must 
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be permitted to disturb the harmony of effort of the high command. | 
In preserving this essential condition at headquarters, where the 
strategy is formulated, cranks have oftentimes to be tactfully dealt 
with and ruffled sensibilities placated for the general weal. ‘Such 
seems to have been the rule in the instance under review. Nothing 
short of supreme qualities of heart and mind in the Commander-in- 
Chief can carry this policy through to full fruition. It takes a Marl- 
borough, an Eisenhower, a Joan of Arc. 

The Maid is credited with having introduced a new note of deport- 
ment into the army under her command, abolishing blasphemy and 
bad language generally amongst all ranks, discouraging cruelty to 
prisoners of war and the extortion of ransom money at the spear- 
point, promoting care of enemy wounded and forbidding pillaging 
on the line of march. All this was novel to a people rendered callous 
through age-long warfaring and constitutes a distinguishing mark 
of greatness in this young girl as a captain in the field. Every great 
general is something of a psychologist. In war the soldier’s mental — 
processes demand study and care no less than his physical condition 
and its well-being. In order to sustain morale an embattled host must 
be provided with some worthy cause for which to fight. The Maid 
exalted Liberation, as Cromwell later was to inculcate Religious | 
Fevvour. Lacking some such set purpose there can be no sound strategy 
in war. The Maid would appear to have been cognisant of this truism. 

How would Joan of Arc fare in the field in our day ? It is a question 
one is naturally tempted to ask. The answer is the same as would be 
forthcoming were the name of Nelson substituted for that of Joan 
of Arc. Genius is essentially contemporaneous, capable of flourishing 
with full vigour in any age. Nor is the popular reaction to it any less 
fervent to-day than it was five hundred years ago. Some have sought 
to attribute the sudden decline in the English standard of fighting 
in the face of Joan’s early successes to the paralysing effect of super- 
stition. Witchcraft, sorcery and false dealing were charged against 
the Maid by way of accounting for her victories. In the opinion of 
the present writer this unflattering suggestion can be dismissed out of 
hand, and a straightforward material explanation put in its place. 
Joan’s triumph was the practical outcome of her superior military 
talent, manifesting itself in a display of strategy and tactics to which 
there was no effective counter. This is the practice of warfare at its 
most supreme. A striking example was the Maid’s strategic thrust at 
Paris after the coronation at Rheims, boldly leaving her flanks and 
rear exposed. With clear insight she foresaw the political importance 
of establishing the newly crowned monarch at the national nerve-centre 
with all possible speed. Warfare since Joan’s time has exhibited more 
than one parallel instance. On all counts it is eminently safe to 
assume that were the Maid to return to-day and be placed at the head 
of an army in the field victory would crown her operations precisely 
as it did in the fifteenth century. 

_ The Maid’s eventual collapse was not due to any falling off in her 
military skill, but may be traced primarily to the independent action 
of the King in coming to an arrangement with the defender of Paris, 
the Duke of Burgundy, whereby it was agreed that hostilities should 
be suspended between them for a term, at the expiration of which 
Burgundy would throw in his lot with the King. At this juncture Joan 
was storming the Paris defences, and actually on the point of forcing 
an entry when she received a peremptory order from the King to 
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break off the action and withdraw her troops. Charles himself now 
took it into his head to march south to the Loire with his entire force, 
losing one by one almost all those points which Joan had captured 
for him with such conspicuous valour and glory following the relief 
of Orleans. The mortified Maid, with the small force now left to her, 
appears to have spent some months in sporadic fighting on her own, 
quite separated from the King in whose stability and integrity she had 
by this time lost all confidence, if she had ever really nurtured any 
such sentiment. There is a lack of design about these later operations 
of hers, dazzling as they were in themselves, that suggests a mood of 
exasperation bordering on despair. Treachery, that insidious cancer 
against which generalship at its best is but powerless, soon reduced 
her followers to a mere handful, and with these the day came when 
beset on all sides by bodies of the English, who by now had been 
strengthened by fresh drafts from home, she was compelled to throw 
herself into the fortress of Compiégne to avoid destruction. It was 
whilst leading a sortie of some few hundred men from this stronghold 
a little later that her force was unexpectedly assailed in rear and 
dispersed. Through a mishap Joan herself was cut off, surrounded and 
forcibly captured. What followed is set forth in elaborate detail in the 
history books. 

- What appearance did Joan of Arc present ? Most of us can conjure 
up a long-range picture of the Maid, riding along amid her brightly clad 
nobles and knights and readily distinguishable from them by the 
white surcoat with its golden fleur de lys worn over her armour, the 
bare head with its dark hair close-cropped like that of a soldier in the 
ranks, the storied banner fluttering in the breeze, as the twinkling 
cavalcade shows up against the pasturelands flanking the bright line 
of the Loire. As to her face and features, or even her stature, we know 
nothing. Such “ portraits ’’ and sculptured figures as have come down 
to us were executed long after her martyrdom. But some of us may 

‘reconstruct for our inner selves a vision of the sun-tanned counten- 
ance, reading into it the purity of spirit, the moral force, the warm 
humanity, the fine intelligence, the indomitable valour with its pulse 
of daring . . . the ensemble that was Joan of Arc... and know that 
such a face could have been nothing other than comely. 

MAvURICE BURKE. 


INSTINCT IN THE NESTING BIRD. 


IRDS are often extolled as displaying ingenuity of an almost 
Rinne level. It is not always realised that many of these acts 

of dexterity are prompted by an inborn impulse. The assiduity 
with which a bird will tend its young, for instance, is due not so much 
to parental love as to instinct—an linstinct which is induced by the 
gaping action of the nestling. A brief period of observation at any 
nest will reveal that it is not the mere form of the nestling that prompts 
parental attention but the gaping action of that nestling. This is 
doubly apparent if a young bird falls from its cradle. A young hedge- 
sparrow can topple on to a branch only a few inches below the nest, and 
there it will remain completely ignored by its parents. The hen may 
sit brooding her young, but she will take no notice whatever of the 
luckless nestling whose faint spark of life is rapidly fading directly 
below her. If the young bird is returned to the nest, and it recovers 
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sufficiently to renew the gaping action, food will at once be placed in 
its mouth. But if it has grown so weak that it is unable to do this it 
will be left to die. So much for parental devotion! The gape associa- 
tion can also be witnessed in the case of a young cuckoo which has left 
the nest of its foster-parents. The fledgling of this species has a voraci- 
ous appetite and will open its mouth at the approach of an adult bird. 
At once the urge to feed the open gape is instilled in the adult—who 
may be on the way to feed its own nestlings—and so it places the food 
in the mouth of the cuckoo. In this way a young cuckoo may be fed 
by three or four adult birds of different species. 

There are several other factors connected with birds at the nest 
which are so often compared with human actions, but which are, in 
fact, purely a matter of instinct. There have, for example, been 
instances when the male bird has successfully reared a family after 
his mate has been killed. But this cannot always be the case, because 
some males do not possess the instinct to feed the young. The males 
of most raptorial birds capture and pluck the prey and then hand it 
over to the female, who tears it up in pieces before feeding to her nest- 
lings. If a female sparrow-hawk is killed the male will continue to 
secure food and will bring it to the nest, but he can do no more ; 


and so the nestlings die. The common buzzard and the golden eagle — 


adorn their nests with fresh sprigs of larch, oak and beech, and they 
renew these every five or six days. One can hardly believe that the 
purpose behind this is ornamental. A feasible theory would be that it 
provides a certain camouflage to the nest in the verdure of a wood in 
early spring. On the other hand both these birds rely on inaccessi- 
bility as a protection for their nests, and so it is unlikely that the 
instinct to camouflage is present. I have seen young buzzards eat 
these sprigs, and so I think that the reason behind it is probably one 
of providing moisture. Here again it is clear that there are limitations 
to the marvels of instinct, for often the parents will furbish the nest 
before the eggs have hatched. 

Many birds—particularly the passerines—use the same route to the 
nest, and, to a lesser extent, the same route when leaving. The warblers 
almost invariably approach their nests by hopping from one twig to 
another over the last few yards. Itis apparent that the twigs along the 
route are always used in the same order. If one or more of these 
‘“ stepping-stones ’’ are removed the bird is at once embarrassed. 
With its beak full of insects it will show great agitation as it hops 
backwards and forwards trying to find its accustomed route. And 
although the young are only a few feet away, with their gapes opened 
wide at the appearance of the adult, the parent’s instinct to feed them 
is no longer working, and it may take several hours before the bird 
will finally go to the nest. If an obstacle is placed so that it is physi- 
cally impossible for the bird to follow the usual path, it is more than 
likely that it will desert the family altogether. Remove the obstacle 
and all is well again. The bird will go straight to the nest and feed its 
young. The larger birds do not adhere so slavishly to this habit. 
It is apparent in thrushes and blackbirds, to a certain extent in jays 
and magpies, and occasionally in the raptorial birds. In the case 
of the latter, however, the removal of ‘“‘ stepping-stones’”’ in the 
vicinity of the nest does not have an adverse effect for more than 
a few minutes. It is noticeable again in some of the ground-nesting 
birds. Partridges use a worn path to their nest in a hedge-bottom, 
and they leave the nest by a path leading in the opposite direction. 
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This procedure is also followed by corncrakes. Curlews, mallard and 
redshank normally approach the nest by the same route, and will show 
intense agitation if a “ hide” is placed over their path. Some form of 
nest sanitation is observed in most birds. In the smaller species the 
feces is removed by the parents after feeding and carried to some 
distance from the nest. This is usually executed by the male, but the 
instinct is present in both sexes. Occasionally the young are prodded 
to induce the appearance of the pellicle. The nestlings of the Raptores 
will shuffle to the edge of the nest and evacuate in a white stream. By 
_ the time they are ready to fly the nest has the appearance of being 
thoroughly whitewashed. 

A rather unique form of parental instinct occurs in the red-backed 
shrike. The larder of this bird, which normally consists of humble bees, 
beetles, shrews and the young of passerines, is preserved in the event 
of heavy rain precluding the capture of food. Food from the larder 
may, at times, be eaten by the adults, but primarily it is kept for the 
nestlings. It is often thought that the action of “ injury feigning ”’ 
as a protection of the young is a deliberate deed, and that the bird 
is displaying a high degree of intelligence associated with a certain 
boldness in the defence of her family. No matter how much we should 
like to believe this, observations have proved that it can no longer 
be more than a fallacy. There are, at present, two theories on this 
subject. The one is that the act of “ injury feigning ” is brought about 
by a shock to the nervous system, and that, in extreme cases, it resem- 
bles the partial paralysis induced in a rabbit when hunted by a stoat. 
A well-known bird-watcher was of this opinion after watching the 
behaviour of Arctic skuas. “Injury feigning,’ of which there were many 
variations, was observed in both sexes. Sometimes it was in the form 
of frantically beating wings while the bird remained in a crouching 
position ; sometimes the bird would stagger along with wings fully 
extended ; and, on other occasions, there were signs of catalepsy, when 
the skua rocked from side to side on unflexed legs and actually allowed 
itself to be blown about by the wind. Each time the action was 
accompanied by hisses and screams. It was also noticed that “ injury 
feigning ’’ was only practised at the approach of a human. One skua 
only feigned on three occasions: on the day that the first egg was laid, 
the day that the first egg chipped, and again when the first nestling 
hatched. There were other variations in the time of feigning. Some 
birds only feigned once—when the first egg chipped—and there were 
others in which the act was not witnessed throughout the nesting 

eriod. 
The other view is that the act of “injury feigning ’ springs from 
the instinct of self-preservation and reproduction. The bird wants 
to run away from danger, and, at the same time, it wants to brood. So it 
compromises, and endeavours to lure the young away from the vicinity. 
If the peculiar antics of such birds as the nightjar, mallard and wood- 
cock are studied they will be seen to resemble the courtship display. 
I have seen a teal repeatedly leap in the air and fall prone with out- 
stretched wings as if in courtship and all the time she was calling to 
her ducklings. This was surely a “conflict of emotions "—a desire 
to preserve herself and a desire to reproduce herself. A modified 
form of “injury feigning’’ is also apparent in some of the smaller 
birds. Warblers will often leave the nest with a wing drooping as if 
broken. Shrikes will also feign a broken wing. 

Instinct, which can cover so many traits in bird life, can at times 


, 
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be most capricious. Just when we think that we have really got to | 
the bottom of some problem we suddenly find an exception to the rule | 
and our theory is scattered to the four winds. This is certainly so when | 
dealing with nesting sites. As a general rule birds which lay white 

eggs build either a domed nest, as in the case of the willow warbler, 

wren and long-tailed tit, or they nest in holes, typical examples of 
which are the tawny owl, kingfisher and woodpeckers. The exception — 
to this is, of course, the wood-pigeon. Occasionally a pigeon will depart | 
from her accustomed habit of laying on a frail platform of twigs 
and will place her conspicuous white eggs in a hole in a tree. This. 
tends to indicate that holes were once the bird’s normal nesting site. 

The ground-nesting birds rely on concealment, i.e. camouflage, for self- . 
preservation. The lapwing, when nesting on pasture, lays eggs with a 
green background, and when ploughland is chosen the eggs are of a_ 
brownish hue. The nightjar’s eggs conform exactly with the surround- 
ings in which they are laid. Moreover, the plumage of the sitting bird 
merges so perfectly with the background that it is often possible te 
approach within a foot before she is seen, and then she only draws 
attention by leaving her eggs. Her camouflage is completed by the 
closing of the eyes when danger approaches. But this rule also has its _ 
exception. The harriers and the short-eared owl are both ground- 
nesting birds and they both lay white eggs. The answer to this enigma 
may well be that both these powerful birds are capable of defending — 
their clutches against such egg-snatchers as carrion crow and jay. | 
Assuredly, the book of instinct is one that has been thumbed many, 
many times, but somewhere within its covers are pages that still 
remain unturned. They await the bird-watcher as he sets forth with 
binoculars and notebook on a spring day. 


G. D. ADAMs. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


SPAIN AND THE WEST, 


HERE seems now to be a good chance, when the fifth session 

of the General Assembly of the United Nations meets next 
month (September 18th), that the 1946 resolution about Spain 

will be rescinded. The door, as it were, was virtually opened to such 
rescission on January 19th last when Mr. Acheson, United States 
Secretary of State, wrote a letter to Senator Connally, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, announcing that the United 
States was ready to vote for a resolution in the United Nations which 
would leave members free to resume full diplomatic relations with 
Spain. Mr. Acheson went on to explain that the step thus suggested 
did not imply “‘approval”’ of the Franco régime, but resulted from the 
fact that the U.S.A. had long questioned the wisdom and the efficacy 
of the 1946 resolution, which seemed to have strengthened rather than 
weakened the Spanish Government. Mr. Acheson declared that the 
revised U.S. policy towards Spain was based on the recognition of 
certain facts: item, that there was no alternative to the existing 
Spanish Government ; item, that the Government was strong ; item, 
that Spain belonged to and should not be cut off from Western Europe. 
It has taken a long time for such self-evident truths to sink in. Not 
often in the muddled history of diplomacy has so perverse a situation 
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persisted for so long. When it is considered that the main issue in world 
affairs since the defeat of Nazi Germany has lain between an attempted 
world-wide tyranny by the atheist Communists directed from Moscow 
on the one hand and the freedom of Christian civilisation on the other, 
it is almost beyond the ingenuity of surmise to explain why Spain has 
been so obstinately shut out, and Russia as senselessly pressed in, 
whenever Western plans have been discussed. If one reads again the — 
text of the resolution which was passed by the General Assembly of 

the United Nations on December 12th, 1946, and keeps in mind not 

only the fact that such strictures were not applied to Russia but that 

on the contrary Russia was a gleeful party and a prime mover in the 

framing of the strictures, framed for exclusive application to Spain, 

it becomes difficult adequately to express the sense of unreality and 

even of mockery that runs through it. The resolution was passed by 

thirty-four votes (including those of the U.S.A. and Great Britain) 

against six, with twelve abstentions. 

The text, which deserves to be reproduced, if only for its curious 
interest, ran thus : “‘ That the Franco Government of Spain be debarred | 
from membership in international agencies established by, or brought 
into relationship with, the United Nations, and from participation in 
conferences, or other activities which might be arranged by the United 
Nations or by these agencies, until a new and acceptable government 
was formed in Spain. If within a reasonable time there was not estab- 
lished a government which derived its authority from the consent of the 
governed, committed to respect freedom of speech, religion and 
assembly, and to the prompt holding of an election in which the Spanish 
people, free from force and intimidation and regardless of party, might 
express their will, the Security Council should consider the adequate 
measures to be taken in order to remedy the situation. That all mem- 
bers of the United Nations immediately recall from Madrid their 
ambassadors and ministers plenipotentiary accredited there, and that 
members report to the Secretary-General and to the next session of the 
General Assembly what action they have taken in accordance with 
the recommendation.”’ 

Now if in the wording of that resolution the name Stalin had appeared 
instead of Franco, Russia instead of Spain, and Moscow instead of 
Madrid, there would at least have been logic and consistency behind it, 
and the sense of humour and of proportion would not so unaccountably 
have been violated. Or perhaps it may be thought on the contrary that 
it needed a trained and active sense of humour to appreciate a situation 
in which Russia, with Western support, pointed the finger of scorn at 
Spain and demanded as a condition of Spain’s admission into the 
comity of nations that a new government be elected by the Spanish 
people, ‘‘ free from force and intimidation and regardless of party,” and 
that such government be “ committed to respect freedom of speech, 
religion and assembly’? This is the sort of irony that the Russian 
temperament dearly loves. 

Moreover, at the time of the resolution there were hardly any 
ambassadors or ministers plenipotentiary accredited to Madrid, so that 
when on December 20th, 1946—a week after the resolution was passed 
—the Secretary-General with a rash application to duty requested the 
member governments to report what they had done in the matter, 
what he elicited was the information that out of fifty-five member 
States concerned, thirty of them were not in diplomatic relationship 
with Spain at all, another nineteen had no ambassador nor minister 
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plenipotentiary stationed in Madrid, one (Argentina) had no ambassa- 
dor in Madrid but now promptly sent one, and only three members did 
duly recall their ambassador or minister! The United States was 
among those who had no ambassador in Madrid. Great Britain recalled 
Sir Victor Mallet and left the mission in charge of a chargé d’affaires ; 
and the other two governments—the only other two—which were in a 
position to obey the resolution of December 12th were those of Holland 
and Turkey. 

In Spain itself, a proud and independent country, the only effect of 
the ostracism decreed by Russia and the West in combination was a 
wild outburst of support and loyalty to General Franco, and a formal 
protest by the Cortes against the “‘ foreign interference and infamous 
attacks ’ that had been made. An incidental oddity is this, that it has 
been a commonplace of Western doctrine—a doctrine preached con- 
sistently since the Atlantic Charter of August 14th, 1941, declared in 
its third ‘‘ principle’ that the United States and Britain “ respect the 
right of all peoples to choose the form of Government under which they 
live ”’—that nations should live and let live ; yet the doctrine has been 
ostentatiously applied to Russia and as ostentatiously denied to Spain. 


The interesting thing is to discover, if at all possible, the explanation ~ 


of this rather puzzling differentiation in the attitude adopted towards 
Russia on the one hand and towards Spain on the other. It can hardly 
be argued that it is based upon a democratic hostility towards 
totalitarianism ; because such hostility would apply more, far more, 
against Russia than against Spain. Indeed, it is impossible for totali- 
tarian tyranny to exceed in cruelty and in cynicism the degree to which 
it is pushed by the Russian practice. Nor is it reasonable to base it 
upon the argument that Spain is hostile to the purposes of Western 
statesmanship, or constitutes a danger to the peace of the world. Is 
not Russia hostile to those purposes ? Indeed the whole problem of 
Western statesmanship is concentrated upon this Russian hostility. 
Can Spain be regarded as a greater menace to the peace of the world 
than Russia? The question is preposterous. The main practical 
difference between Russia and Spain in this point of view is that whereas 
Russia is Communist, anti-Christian and aggressive, Spain is Christian 
anti-Communist and peaceful. Then what is this subtle motive of 
Western antipathy to Spain, for subtle it must obviously be ? Is it 
that Spain is no friend, for instance, of Britain ? Of course Spain is 
no friend of Britain, nor ever will be so long as Gibraltar is in British 
hands. Would Britain be friendly towards Spain if Spain were in the 
possession of Dover ? 

On the other hand there is equally little doubt that Spain and 
General Franco personally were and are friendly towards Germany 
Germany helped Spain to oust the Communists at the crisis of the 
Spanish civil war. General Franco has never concealed his friendly 
feelings for Germany. Yet, in a speech made to the House of Commons 
on May 25th, 1944, Mr. Winston Churchill gave thanks for Spain’s 
refusal to play Germany’s game during the second world war. “ At 


this time (1940),”’ he said, “the Germans proposed to the Spanish ~ 


Government that triumphal marches of German troops should be held 
in the principal Spanish cities, and I have no doubt that they sug- 
gested to them that the Germans would undertake, in return for ts 
virtual occupation of their country, the seizure of Gibraltar, which 
would then be handed back to a Germanised Spain. . . . There ene 
doubt that if Spain had yielded to German blandishments and pressureat 
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that juncture our burden would have been much heavier. The Straits of 
Gibraltar would have been closed and all access to Malta would have 
been cut off from the west. All the Spanish coast would have become 
the nesting-place of German U-boats. .. .” 

_ Spain did not, of a truth, refuse to follow Italy’s example and throw 
in her lot with Germany at the moment when France was down, and 
Germany looked certain of victory, out of any feeling of “ loyalty ”’ 
(why should she be “loyal” ?) to Great Britain. Her motive was to 
keep out of the war—a motive which the Spanish people, who were the 
people mainly concerned, had every reason to be grateful for. It 
happens to be the case that the Spanish people, not yet recovered from 
the horrors of the civil war, were indeed grateful to General Franco, 
who has consistently and devotedly studied the interests of that 
people. The United States Ambassador to Madrid during the war years, 
Professor Carlton Hayes, has placed on record in his book Wartime 
Mission in Spain the impressions he received while serving in Madrid. 
“ Throughout my entire residence there,’’ he wrote, “‘ from May 1942 
to January 1945 I had constant evidence that the large majority of the 
Spanish people greatly desired, (I) to stay out of the international 
struggle, (2) to avoid recurrence of civil war, and (3) to be friendly 
with the English-speaking democracies, especially with the United 
States.’”’ It is true that General Franco in the period 1939-45 was often 
tactless and needlessly provocative. He was once told by a candid 
British friend that a wildly pro-German speech he had just made was 
“ silly.” He answered, “‘ Well, has Winston Churchill never made silly 
speeches ?’’ One of the silliest of his frequent pro-German speeches 
was delivered in February 1942, when he said: “.. . if the road were 
open to Berlin it would not be one division of Spanish volunteers that 
would go there but a million Spaniards would offer themselves.” 

In December 1946, when the political committee of the United 
Nations was preparing the way for the notorious resolution under the 
leadership of the Polish delegate, Dr. Lange, General Franco reacted 
with another unwise speech. The occasion was a demonstration 
organised in Madrid (December gth, 1946) to protest against the 
“insults ”’ of the United Nations committee. For three hours a gigantic 
crowd (reported to be 300,000 strong) cheered General Franco before 
the Royal Palace. In his speech Franco said: “ We Spaniards must 
not be surprised at what has happened in the U.N.O., for a wave of 
Communist terror is devastating Europe, and violations, crimes and 
persecutions, of the same order as many of you suffered or witnessed, 
preside, unpunished, over the life of twelve nations, independent till 
yesterday. ... As long as the concert of nations of the world continues 
to stand on respect for the sovereignty of every nation and until there 
shall exist some international Fascist body to dictate to and unify us, 
no one can have any right to mix in the private concerns of any other 
nation.” The historical facts of Spain’s relationship with the West 
since the civil war of 1936-9 have however lost much of their detailed 
interest. An excellent summary may be found in Arthur F. Loveday’s 
book, Spain 1923-1948 (The Boswell Publishing Co. Ltd., 1948). In 
broad outline the trend is clear and simple. ; ; ; 

The Spanish civil war was the first round in the still undecided 
struggle between the old Christian civilisation and the new Communist 
bid for a world-wide atheist materialist tyranny directed from Moscow. 
The fact is that under General Franco Spain did crush the Communist 
revolution then launched. The general situation is of a still formidable 
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potentiality. Its origins are easy to trace. The scientific advances — 
which during the past hundred years made possible the rapid expansion 
of industrial production, and with it a devilish expansion in the range 
and power of the weapons of war, offered a sharp challenge to the spirit 
and the intelligence of mankind. Were these new potentialities of © 
wealth and the means of prosperity to be bent into the common service 
of all people and of all nations, or were they to be harnessed to the — 
selfish greed of the privileged few who were in a position to appropriate 
them? Such was the challenging question. History has not told a _ 
greater tragedy than the blunder committed by the world at large at 
the beginning of this present century. Faced with the choice between 
selfish greed and resultant disaster on the one hand and unselfish . 
service and resultant prosperity on the other, the collective mentality 
of men made the wrong and the fatal decision. At this present vantage 
point in time it is fair to make so sweeping a summary of what took 
place. The event proves and confirms it. 

The general tone and feeling being set in the wrong direction, every- 
thing proceeded to go wrong at the same time, and in effect the old 
Christian civilisation underwent something like a collapse. To-day, a | 
generation later, the question that exercises the minds of men is whether. 
that civilisation is to survive. Private individual greed within the. 
confines of particular countries, especially in Great Britain, which 
happened to be the leading industrial and imperialist country in the | 
world, led to a corresponding competition for the spoils on the inter- 
national scale, the spoils being the raw materials on which industrial 
enterprise depended. If the British and the German rulers had had ~ 
any sense they would at all costs have avoided the negative destructive 
expedient of competitive war for the spoils, and would instead have 
reached an agreement for the division of those spoils, to their common 
and mutual benefit. But the die was cast. The wrong-headed plunge 
into the ethical practices of the Kilkenny cats started something which 
has not yet spent itseif. 

One war started another—“ For what can war but endless war still 
breed ? ’’—and the general quality of human thought and human 
behaviour went progressively down. Distress, adversity, suffering, 
played their part in the tragedy. The devil saw and took his oppor- 
tunity. Was this the handiwork of Christian civilisation ? Why then 
pursue the senseless superstition of a loving God ? Such in effect were 
the questions used as ammunition by the first Bolshevics. They were 
used with deadly effect. They are still used to-day in all their crudity 
and blasphemy. In this very year, 1950, when the Communist bosses 
of Eastern Germany held their recent ‘‘ peace’ demonstration, the 
old technique was applied with undiminished evil intent. At a Punch 
and Judy show, for instance, when a large crowd of German children 
had been collected, a puppet suddenly shot out this question : ‘“‘ Chil- 
dren, would you like some sweets >’ With one voice the answer of 
course came, yes. The puppet then said, ‘“‘ Well then, ask God to send 
you some sweets! ’’ Silence. Then the puppet : “ No sweets, you see. 
Now let’s ask Stalin to send you some sweets !”” A moment’s pause, 
and a shower of sweets was released by the henchman who had been 
stationed for the purpose. The object of such propaganda was the 
children of Eastern Germany. The conflict goes on : whether mankind 
shall be subjected to a foul and inhuman tyranny imposed by wicked 
men, or whether, under God, the free dignity.of human beings is to be 
safeguarded ? 
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In that conflict, whether the politicians of the West gainsay it or not, 
whether they try to hinder it or not, Spain to-day plays, and will 
continue to play, as she played more than ten years ago, a vital part. 
In The Times of June 12th last there appeared a symptomatic article— 
symptomatic at last of a changing British attitude in this matter— 
from its “‘ Special Correspondent lately in Spain.” It was headed 
“ The Essential Spain.” It ended with these words: “...it may be 
doubted whether a country so impermeable to the commonplaces of 
industrial Europe, to progress, to liberal institutions, to welfare, to 
democracy, would achieve very much by unseating its rulers except the » 
replacement of one prison governor by another, and one pervasive 
philosophy of life, the Catholic, by another, the Marxist. Any less 
radical change can be expected only from a reversal of the present 
United Nations policy towards Spain.” That policy has indeed been 
proved foolish and is indeed bankrupt. No matter how obstinate be 
Western complexes, no matter how desperately the Western Socialists 
throw Spain as a sop to the more extreme of their supporters, the 
policy at last is doomed. There comes a time when facts can no longer 
be shouted down. They will out. This unsubstantial bogy of Spanish 
dictatorship, reduced to its proper dimension as the contrastingly 
vicious reality of Russian dictatorship plunges ahead, is doomed to 
extinction by its own very lack of substance. In the article above 
referred to The Times correspondent made a diagnosis which is con- 
vincing and familiar to all those whose judgments on Spain are based 
on a knowledge of the Spanish character rather than on abstract 
doctrinaire preconceptions about dictators. ‘So pervasive and 
obstinate,’ he wrote, “‘ is the Spanish national temperament that any 
government machine must in the end be subordinated to it. A Spanish 
authoritarian régime is therefore unlike any other. It can be arbitrary, 
menacing, or sensible ; but none of its manifestations digs very far 
below the surface of daily life. Before the dignity and independence 
of the individual all Spanish Governments are in the end made to look 
small. Those which survive—and Franco’s is no exception—are the 
governments which issue broad edicts but overlook their detailed 
application whenever it is convenient.” 

The subjects of General Franco’s dictatorship have cause to be 
grateful to it. It has no effect on any people outside of Spain, except 
in so far as it constitutes a bulwark of defence against the Communist 
inroads upon the general welfare and freedom. By contrast the victims 
of the Stalin dictatorship are shorn almost of hope in the extremity of 
their suffering. Even to argue the case as between Russia (who, despite 
Korea, is still wooed by the Western politicians) and Spain (who is still 
ostracised by those same politicians) seems unnecessary, and the 
exercise is an insult to any ordinary intelligence ; but the argument 
must drag on till the policy be changed. ; : 

Mistakes have been made in large numbers during this present 
century by men who could have had an opposite influence on affairs. 
The fault lay—of this there can be no question—in the false assumption 
that pride and prosperity were an exclusively human concern. Man was 
both proud and prosperous at the turn of the century. He forgot that 
all human assets are a trust from God, to be used in a way that is 
accountable to God. They are therefore to be passed on in fair degree 
from the more to the less prosperous, if man is to safeguard his pros- 
perity. British jealousy of a rising Germany, no matter how provoca- 
tive was the rising Germany—and thereis no doubt about the provocation 
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—was a capital misreading of the abiding truths. The misreading 
was due to the undeniable fact that God was left out of the reckoning. 
God cannot with impunity be so left out. The European Christians on 
whom so great a responsibility rested failed in their trust. It is not an 
accident that in the sequel the disasters and bewilderment have moved 
inexorably to a climax of challenge, which may fairly be expressed:in 
this way: are our love of God and our faithfulness to be revived ? 
Unless and until they are the disasters must continue. The challenge 
is logically pointed by the crystallisation of the menace in the form 
of an atheist materialism that is sweeping the world. President 
Truman hit off the issue in 1946 when he said : “‘ There is no problem 
on this earth tough enough to withstand the flame of a genuine renewal 
of religious faith. And some of the problems of to-day will yield to 
nothing less than that kind of revival.” 

' The strength of Communism to-day is the measure of Christian 
weakness in the recent past. The first world war was a betrayal of 
Christian principle. Wars are not the method by which any decent end 
may be won. They are indeed the opposite. No Communist was 
responsible in any degree for that first world war of the century. It 
gave the Communists their opportunity. It was the first world war that 
enthroned the Communists in Russia a generation ago. As the lesson 
of that war was not learnt by the leaders of what we call, and what 
ought to have been, a Christian civilisation, and as in the due time a 
second world war was added to the tale of catastrophe, the ranks of the 
Communists swelled with an inexorable logic in the trend of affairs, so 
that to-day we are bound at our bitter leisure to survey a situation in 
which half the world has quickly fallen victim to Moscow. There is 
nothing that happens in this world that is haphazard or disjoined from 
the normal play of cause and effect in the abiding laws of nature. When 
the Western Powers organise their military resistance to the military 
aspect of Communist aggression they do something which under- 
standably, but tragically, results from their fears. It is tragic because 
further war, if it comes, cannot arrest, but can only still further spread, 
the Communist poison. No matter whether the war guilt be demon- 
strably Russia’s or not in the immediate cause, no matter how genuinely 
the Western Powers be merely defensive in their policy and outlook, if 
war comes it will still further weaken Christian civilisation and still 
further strengthen the empire of materialist atheism. President 
Truman was right ; only a revival of Christian faith can defeat what in 
essence is a challenge to the spiritual basis of man’s life on earth. 

The comment may perhaps be suggested that General Franco did 
defeat a Communist menace in Spain by military means. The truth is 
that he did nothing of the kind. What he did, with German and 
Italian help, was to crush a military insurrection, just as by military 
means a German military menace was defeated in 1914-18 and again in 
1939-45. But the military victory achieved no lasting purpose. The 
Germany of 1939 was the proof that the Germany of 1918 had not been 
beaten in any realistic sense ; and history has yet to record whether 
the Germany of 1945 was beaten in any more realistic or lasting sense. 
If the Spanish victory of 1939 over the insurgent Communists had 
rested only upon the force of arms Spain to-day would be as rotten 
with Communism as are so many of the countries that also have scored 
their so-called military victories. The reason why Spain to-day is 
singularly free of Communism is that the ordeal of 1936-9 acted as a 
challenge to her spiritual quality and roused her Christian conscience. 


t 
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General Franco is typically Spanish in his religious motive and in his 
devoted sincerity as a practising Christian. He has made many speeches 
—not reported in the Press of our country—which prove that his 
strength is of a spiritual kind, as all strength must be. In common 
with neighbouring Portugal, Spain has had the benefit of a leader who 
recognises the insufficiency of man’s unaided contrivances. Far from 
Spain being ostracised by the Western nations which still face the 
menace of atheist materialism she should be welcomed as a true and 
staunch ally. Her example even should be studied ; for the truest 
thing that can be said about the present climax of civilisation is that 
unless the menace can be met by what President Truman called “ the 
flame of a genuine renewal of religious faith” it cannot be met at all, 
no matter how many hydrogen bombs be held ready in the offing. 
August 11th, 1950. GEORGE GLASGOW. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
THE STRUGGLE FOR GERMANY. 


Mr. Drew Middleton’s The Struggle for Germany * deals with a great 
subject. It is concerned with questions of vital importance to every civilised 
country. He has had splendid opportunities, and of some of these he has 
availed himself well. He is a man of large experience and knowledge. He has 
been able to study at first hand on the spot, over a good space of time. He 
has had access to people, and occasions, of especial moment. Yet his presen- 
tation is far from clear. The ground is not well marked off. The various 
leading topics seem continually to jostle one another. Doubtless with an eye 
to popular appeal the style is at times slovenly and often slangy. Mr. 
Middleton realises that Germany is a most important key, perhaps the master 
key, both to the understanding and to the solution of the East-West struggle 
for the body and soul of Europe. Sometimes, shaking himself free from the 
doubts and fears that beset him, he boldly advocates, as in his last chapter, 
a West European Association, in alliance with America, and including 
Germany—at least “our’’ Western Germany. This, he trusts, would be 
sufficient to halt the western advance of Russia and Russo-Communism. 
But without German inclusion it might not be powerful enough. The United 
States must be guided in all this, he pleads, by its own interests and judg- 
ment. It is the leader of the West, and must not just follow upon the 
prejudices of those it is leading. It and its co-workers in West Europe and 
elsewhere are engaged in a stern contest with a totalitarian Power, of vast 
resources in men, material and other things. ‘‘ The consequences of defeat 
are before us in Eastern Europe. We must see that we do not, through our 
own mistakes, cause the Germans to yield to Communist pressure, now the 

supreme enemy of human freedoms.” 

' Something like a solution for some of these difficulties may be, un- 
consciously, suggested by the author himself. Nowhere is he more readable 
than in his sketches of German political leaders. And, in the case of the 
Bavarian Party, the thought and expression of Bismarck’s Germany were 
strikingly prominent to Mr. Middleton’s observation. For the party’s 
programme, he found, pictured as its ideal and goal a German Federal 
Union, somewhat like the Bismarckian Empire of 1871-18g0-1918, with 
Bavaria maintaining a special position within that Federal Empire. In such 
a balance of powers, imperial and democratic, and in such a peace-ensuing, 
friendship-seeking, alliance-weaving system as that of Bismarck’s later time, 
not only these Bavarian statesmen but many others may find inspiration and 
instruction. Here, at least, are ideals of statesmanship rather than violence, 
of peace, maintenance and development rather than destruction in our 
ill-starred continent. (Sir) RAYMOND BEAZLEY. 


* Allan Wingate. 12s. 6d. 
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FOLK ART.* 


In this age of mass production and plastics it is refreshing to meet with a 
host of practical and decorative “ objects ’’ through which the creative spirit 
of the craftsman pulses so vigorously as in the Folk Art of Pennsylvania, of 
which a comprehensive and penetrating study has just been given us by 
Professor Dr. J. J. Stoudt. How much deeper is our gratification when, led 
by his striking erudition and religious insight, one discovers that the gay, 
seemingly naive or conventionalised, patterns depicted here have a profound 
meaning. , For the art of the Pennsylvania “ Dutch ”—German, Dutch, 
Palatinate and Swiss refugees who fled from persecution during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries—is essentially symbolic even when it is not 
confined to obviously religious subjects such as a baptismal certificate or 
Heinrich Otto’s “ Spiritual Labyrinth.’’ It is indeed not only an old decora- 
tive tradition that causes these symbols of beast, bird and flower—rose and 
' lily, tulip, peacock, unicorn and dove, etc.—to reappear on such mundane 
objects and quilts and coffee-pots, stove-plates and even valentines. Rather 
it appears due to an overflowing of that unifying mystic vision which was the 
life-spring of those persecuted sects who even went as far as regarding art in 
a ‘‘ therapeutic ” light and a means of crucifying the flesh. Dr. Stoudt offers 
us a most valuable detailed explanation of these motifs on different psycho- 
logical and spiritual levels. He has, moreover, as well as exploring an abstruse 
symbolism derived from hymns, psalms, parables and devotional writing, 
referred us to the archetypes of C. G. Jung. Special importance is attached 
to the flowers the rose, the lily, whilst a whole number of symbols significantly 
foregather on a towel inscribed with verses that clearly reveal them as 
belonging to the garden of Paradise blooming amidst the wilderness. Are we 
not here directly confronted with the unconscious survival of the Mazdaian 
Paradise which found its way into the work of medieval and later western 
mystics through the symbolic love and the rose garden and through Sufist 
imagery ? In this magnificently and profusely illustrated book, which is the 
first to link baroque hymnody and poetry with folk art, Dr. Stoudt offers not 
only a noble contribution to the history of art and folk-lore but directs us 
towards a re-birth of that ‘“‘ inwardness ”’ which may prove the only hope for 
our disrupted world. 

HANNAH CLOss. 


CHARLES DICKENS.t 


This is a book that underlines the inadequacy of reviewers. No critic 
commands the detailed knowledge of psychoanalysis that could keep him 
alongside Mr. Lindsay’s argument, and psychoanalysts are seldom equipped 
to follow his main literary contention. Which points to the author as the 
only man in England qualified to review his own book, and that again is a 
practice that custom deplores. To the layman there are several difficulties 
about applying even a softened psychoanalytical technique to people who 
can no longer look after themselves. Genuine lovers of Dickens are worried 
to discover that most of their favourite characters can be traced to a detailed 
origin, or that the plot of Edwin Drood is as easy to explain as Mr. Skimpole. 
It seems at first to depreciate the act of creation. Another drawback is the 
adolescence of psychological jargon, which precludes good writing. A third 
and incidental stumbling-block is the number of mistakes of name in the 
particular text and omissions in the index. 

Mr. Lindsay’s book is a work of inductive reasoning towards the delineation 
of Dickens’ creative spirit. There are no new facts: all the facts have been 
set out in Forster, and Dickens’ fragment of autobiography, and the novels, 
and the works of prurient research that from time to time appear. Some of it 

* Pennsylvania Folk Art. By J. J. Stoudt. Messrs. Schlechter’s, Allentown, Penn- 


sylvania. With over 4oo illustrations. 7.50 dollars. 
+ Charles Dickens. By Jack Lindsay. Andrew Dakeis. 18s, 
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cries up phenomena which are not unique ; the pervasive influence of smells, 
or childish associations, or women. Some of it is so entwined among patterns 
and urges that not a few readers will throw the book away and not a few 
will lay it reverently on an upper shelf. Some of the conclusions are brilliant 
and some debatable. What do you say, for example, to this ?—‘ It is an 
odd point—the kind of odd point always turning up with Dickens—that when 
Sam appears in the story it is as boots of the White Hart Inn and he is at 
work with blacking!’’ That is the author’s exclamation mark, not mine ; 
and it is according as to whether you think it has a happy relevance or an 
unconscious irony that you may form your opinion of the book. The most 
valuable part stresses the extraordinary power of outside influences 
over Dickens’ sensibilities, so that his life and work were dangerously inter- 
changeable. This is evidenced by the increasing difficulty he had in writing 
his work and reading it, and the amazing extent to which he wrote his 
acquaintance into his books—not with the deliberate spleen of one who says 
“So, Uncle, there you are,” but unconsciously. Mr. Lindsay is very good at 
tracing it. Still more interesting is the insipidity in his works of those people 
who were most powerful in his life. Helena Landless and Estella are no more 
than shadows of Ellen Ternan, and Bella Wilfer and Rosa Budd her unwitting 
caricatures. Mary Hogarth has tripped down the years as Rose Maylie, 
Little Nell and Florence Dombey. Why were they bowdlerised in presenta- 
tion ? Mr. Lindsay will tell you, by implication. It will be seen that his is a 
_ book where dogmatic judgment is neither prudent nor possible; you must 
read it yourself. JOHN WHALE. 


THE ORIGINS OF MODERN SCIENCE.* 


Professor Butterfield is the chairman of the committee set up to establish 
the teaching of the history of science at Cambridge, and the present work 
contains the substance of his opening lectures given in the spring of 1948. 
His aim is to interest the historian in a little science and the scientist in a 
little history. But he achieves far more, and indeed guides us through the 
maze of early notions on gravitation and cosmology to a clear analysis of 
the great physical synthesis of the seventeenth century culminating in the 
work of Newton. So significant were the repercussions of this linking up of 
the labours of Kepler, of Galileo and of Newton that the author places at 
this point the dividing-line between the medizval and the modern world. 
In setting forth his arguments he shows how remnants of old ways of thinking 
persisted even after Bacon had preached the efficacy of experiment and 
Descartes had cleared the air by his method of philosophic doubt. Harvey 
the bold investigator was still steeped in Aristotle, and Robert Boyle, who 
professedly set out to refute the alchemists, was often entangled in their 
jargon. We see how confusion resulted from lack of an adequate nomenclature, 
and how the great innovators in science had to free themselves from the 
dead weight of error cemented by long tradition and wedged in by the 
plausible evidence of the casual observer. While due emphasis is devoted to 
the fundamental achievements of the seventeenth century we are given some 
insight into the complex story of the foundation of systematic chemistry a 
hundred years later. We see how advance in this field was dependent upon 
practical techniques and upon the invention of a fitting language with which 
ideas could be formulated. Furthermore we are shown how in chemistry, as 
in other fields of science, advance has proceeded not by the slow accumulation 
of Baconian details but by the vision of those who could survey the whole 
and see the interrelatedness of a mass of facts which isolated experiments 
had brought to light. The story is an absorbing one and likely to appeal to 
a wide public who recognise the dominant part played by science in the 
civilisation of to-day. 

D. M. TURNER. 


* The Origins of Modern Science. By Herbert Butterfield. G. Bell. ros. 6d. 
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Vindication of Ruskin, by J. Howard Whitehouse (Allen & Unwin, Ios. 6d.), . 
is a brief rejoinder by the President of the Ruskin Society to the attack 
contained in Sir William James’ book The Order of Release. The grandson 
of Millais and Effie Gray, Ruskin’s first wife, published a mass of material 
relating to an unhappy marriage designed to show that it was all the husband’s 
fault. The picture was so onesided that a reply from the Ruskin camp was, 


required, and for this task no one was so well equipped both by sympathy — 


and by access to documentary material as Mr. Whitehouse. Here at last is 
Ruskin’s statement, prepared for but not presented to the court when his 
wife sought and obtained the dissolution of their marriage on the ground of 
nullity. Contrary to the common belief Ruskin was not impotent, and if the 
document had been presented to the court the divorce could not have taken 
place. This, however, would have been contrary to the desire of Ruskin 
himself, his wife, and Millais, to whom she had transferred her affections. 
The marriage, which had been arranged by the parents, had never been 


consummated, and what little affection had existed at the outset quickly © 


disappeared. “ Every day we lived together,” wrote Ruskin, “ there was less 
sympathy between us.... Perhaps the principal cause of it—next to her 
resolute effort to detach me from my parents—was her always thinking that 
I ought to attend her instead of herself attending me.” These words are a 


condemnation of both parties, for how could a marriage succeed if each _ 


claimed priority rights ? Ruskin had tried in vain to win Miss Lockhart a 
year before his marriage to Effie Gray, and he was to try many years later, 


equally in vain, for Rose la Touche. The two women he loved were unat- si 


tainable, and the wife provided by the parents was unsuitable. ‘‘ Never 
marry a man of genius,” 
was a man of genius, but his art and his books, which were everything to him, 
meant nothing to his wife. The fairest judgment was pronounced by 
Gladstone. ‘‘ Should you ever hear anyone blame Millais or his wife or 
Mr. Ruskin,” he remarked to his daughter, ““ remember there was no fault ; 
there was misfortune, even tragedy. All three were perfectly blameless.” 
Mr. Whitehouse declares himself in substantial agreement with this tolerant 
attitude. The moral of this poignant little book is that young people should 


choose their partners for themselves and should not marry unless they are 
in love. G., PNG? 


* * * * * 


Defence of the West, by B. H. Liddell Hart (Cassell, 12s. 6d.), is an instruc- 
tive, exciting and challenging book, written by an expert but intelligible to 
the layman. All the five sections are full of interest, but the present reviewer 
has been most struck by the first and the third. The former, entitled 
“ Yesterday,” discusses—sometimes with unexpected results—such questions 
as the collapse of France, the chance of clearing North Africa if we had not 
tried to help Greece, the nearness of Russia to total defeat, the madness of 
Hitler in forbidding Paulus to retreat from impregnable Stalingrad before it 
was too late, the grave error of the “ unconditional surrender ” formula, 
the value of the Resistance Movement, the wisdom of a Polish guarantee 
without the means of implementing it. The third, entitled ‘‘ Russia’s Forces 
and Britain’s Defences,” is enriched by frank conversations with Rundstedt 
and other German generals who faced the Russians in war. That the army, 
like the leadership, was in poor condition at the outset and improved with 
time was clear enough. But has it continued to make steady progress since 
the war? No decisive answer is given by the author, for political consider- 
ations cannot be excluded. ‘‘ There have been several indications of a 
tendency to eliminate war-proved leaders of energy and ambition, and to 
bring back into favour those who are regarded as more politically sound.” 
But there is no excuse in these chapters for complacency in the West. The 
Kremlin is as energetic as it is ruthless, and Captain Liddell Hart wonders 
that we have not already made large scale-underground shelters and taken 
other precautions on the Home Front. “A nation that neglects such pro- 
tective measures is living in a fool’s haven.” 


exclaimed the disillusioned Mrs. Carlyle. Ruskin | 


